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Resident Emiko Custer enjoys regular exercise 
classes in Kendal’s acquatic program. 


FREEDOM. ACTIVITY. FULFILLMENT. SECURITY. 
Decisions you make now can ensure these basic retirement 
rights. You've worked hard to earn a rewarding retirement 
lifestyle. Why not start enjoying it as soon as you can? Kendal 
at Oberlin, named one of America’s 20 Best Continuing Care 
Retirement Communities, is just a mile away from Oberlin 
College and its Conservatory of Music; only 30 minutes from 
Hopkins airport and downtown Cleveland. Pull services; 
comfortable, spacious cottages and apartments; complete 
lifetime health care on site. Ask about our Try It program; 


get in the swim of the Kendal community. 


Kendal at Oberlin 
600 Kendal Drive 
Box OCM 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
1-800-548-9469 


www.kao.kendal.org 
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16 Redisovering Oberlin 


John Frederick Oberlin preached and died in a small 
village in the Alsace region of eastern France. His 
burial site and museum home attract the occasional 


visitor and tell the inspiring tale of his influential life. 
BY CAROL ANN AICHER ’88 


17 Lall Tales: 
New Approaches to the Standard of Living 


Americans are losing their place among the world’ tallest populations, a *) that disturbs a 
growing number of economic historians and scientists such as Richard Steckel ’66. What is 


causing our country’s loss in stature, and what does it reveal about the health of our children? 
BY KELLY VIANCOURT 


20 Rebel With A Cause 


More than three decades ago Oberlin’s Experimental College 
was created to denounce what some perceived as a stagnant cur- 
riculum. Through the years ExCo courses explored topics later 
adopted by the mainstream curriculum and continue today as 


popular alternatives to the classroom setting. 


BY MARK GRAHAM ’97 


24 Wired for Culture 
Cellist-turned MBA-turned arts administrator Eugene Carr ’82 has brought e-commerce to 
the fine arts as the creator, president, and CEO of CultureFinder.com, an on-line event cal- 


ender, review, and ticketing site specializing in arts, music, and theater. 


BY GARY STERN 


26 Masami Teroka— 

On the Cusp Between Two Cultures 
From culture clashes and environmental degradation to AIDS and technology, artist Masami 
‘Teroka melds modern world problems and traditional Japanese style in his provocative 
images that transcend definition. An exhibit featuring the artist’s paintings and prints 
appears at Allen Memorial Art Museum until the end of May. 


BY CHARLES MASON 
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July 19-August 2, 1999, Kenya and Tanzania 
Join us during the “Great Migration,” when herds of wildebeest and zebra roam 
the Serengeti. Five days in Tanzania, including awesome Ngorongoro Crater and 
Tarangire National Park; eight days in Kenya, including Nairobi, Maasai Mara 
Game Reserve, and Amboseli National Park. Private minibuses with driver/guide, 
window seats for all, and superior accommodations as you travel in style to view 
lions, elephants, rhinos, giraffes, and the Great Migration. Brochure available. 


STRATFORD FESTIVAL 
August 24-26, 1999, Ontario, Canada 
Escorted by Jane Armitage, Associate Professor of Theater 
Motor coach from Oberlin to Stratford for three productions: The Tempest, 
School for Scandal, and the musical West Side Story. 


SHAW FESTIVAL, NIAGARA-ON-THE LAKE 
September 14-15, 1999, Ontario, Canada 
Escorted by Dewey Ganzel, Emeritus Professor of English 
Motor coach from Oberlin (Cleveland pick-up available) for three productions: 
All My Sons by Arthur Miller, Easy Virtue by Noel Coward, and 
Heartbreak House by G.B.Shaw. 


SICILY 
October 25-November 5, 1999 
Escorted by Marcia Colish, Frederick B. Artz Professor of History 
Romantic gardens, medieval hill towns, sun-bathed coastlines, and beautiful 
seascapes provide the background for magnificent Norman architecture 
influenced by Arabic design, Byzantine mosaics, and Greek temples 
complemented by Roman sculpture. Join Marcia Colish in Palermo, 
Agrigento, Syracuse, and ‘Taormina. Brochure available. 


NEW CENTURY PROVENCE 
December 27, 1999-January 4, 2000 
Welcome in the new century with other Oberlinians in Aix en Provence. 

We will use a first-class, centrally-located hotel in the ancient capital of Aix, 

one of France's most attractive regions, to explore the beautiful countryside 
immortalized by Cézanne and Van Gogh. Visit charming villages in their festive 
holiday decorations, walk through Roman ruins and medieval castles, and enjoy 

our cultural curriculum of wine tasting, a visit to an olive plantation, and a 

trompe l'oeil studio. All this and a GALA New Year's Eve celebration, 
Provence style, to welcome in the year 2000. Brochure available. 


Other future tours: 
China * Spring 2000 Swedish Summer ¢ 2000 
Churchill Polar-Bear Watch * November 2000 


For more information, contact the Oberlin Alumni Association 
Bosworth 107 * 50 W. Lorain St. ¢ Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 
Phone: 440.775.8692. E-mail: Alumni. Office@oberlin.edu 
Web site: www.oberlin.edu/alumassc 
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Respect Must Prevail 
v 
I was quite fascinated to read Robert Field’s 
letter, “College Image May Be Blurred by 
Liberal Traditions” (March 1999). 

We are to understand that at Oberlin 
“the number of gay students has grown far 
beyond its proportion in the general popula- 
tion;” that these people “are quite vocal,” 
and the result is that “many straight stu- 
dents” feel intimidated. We are further 
invited to speculate that news of this unfor- 
tunate situation may account for a decline in 
enrollments to the College. 

Now this is indeed alarming. Vocal stu- 
dents at Oberlin? I am shocked, I tell you 
shocked. What can we expect then—agita- 
tion against the slave trade? (Oh dear, 
sorry—wrong century, isn’t that?) 

I would regret to learn that anyone, at 
Oberlin or elsewhere, of whatever sexual ori- 
entation, should experience intimidation of 
any kind on that basis—or any other. Honest 
and open discussion of issues concerning sex- 
uality, gender identity, and related subjects 
may be difficult by nature, but surely no more 
so than frank and respectful exchanges on 
topics such as religion or ethnicity. 

Note my emphasis on respect. It is, one 
hopes, still the prevailing climate at Oberlin 
College, if nowhere else. 

I would be interested to know what data 
Mr. Field may have to offer as to the numbers 
of lesbian, gay, and/or bisexual students (or, 
for that matter, those who may be question- 
ing their sexuality during their college years) 
at Oberlin. Or in the population as a whole. 

I would be even more interested to know 
what Mr. Field would consider the percent- 
age of students of minority sexual 
orientation that would not seem “dispropor- 
tionate,” especially as he speaks of his 
“fervent” belief “that providing accurate 
information to the public will lead to wiser 
policies and practices over time.” Had he not 
assured us that he would not “advocate 
restrictive quotas for any minority group,” I 
would find myself wondering what wiser 
policies he might be suggesting. Don’t ask, 
don’t tell, perhaps? 

Mr. Field apparently believes that his 
political activism on drug policy reform and 
his “fundraising for liberal causes” entitle 
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him to the presumption that he is no bigot 
on matters of sexuality. 

I would dearly love to believe that my own 
similar activities exempt me from examining 
myself for prejudices of whatever kind, but 
I’m afraid the exemplary education I received 
at Oberlin disabused me of that notion. It was 
sometimes uncomfortable to face the chal- 
lenge, for example, voiced by fellow students 
who were African-American, to abandon the 
complacent certainty of my “liberalism” and 
hear their testimony as to their lives. But is 
the unexamined life worth living? 

KAREN E. DENNIS ’78 
Member, Oberlin Lambda Alumni 
Cliffside Park, New Jersey 


Keep Your Shirt On 
Vv 


Just the other day I found myself with some 
time to kill in between a dentist and eye 
doctor’s appointment, both of which are 
located on the upper east side of Manhattan, 
a neighborhood I rarely frequent. I decided 
to pass some time browsing in the Ralph 
Lauren Sport store on Madison Avenue and 
72nd Street. Ralph has an area in the shop 
called his vintage selection; basically a won- 
derful assortment of vintage clothing articles 
that his staff has found in flea markets and 
auctions around the country and purchased 
for a song. He, in turn, sells the merchan- 
dise at a marked-up price that would feed a 
small village! 


« 
ibs replied, without 


a blink, $145. 
I, however, certainly 


blinked and let out 


quite a laugh.” 


Amongst the $3,000 used motorcycle 
jackets and $500 frayed and worn chinos, lo 
and behold, there was for all to see and buy, 
an Oberlin College sweatshirt. It was cer- 


tainly well-worn and a fashionable shade of 
gray, and I couldn’t resist asking the sales- 
person for the price. 

He replied, without a blink, $145. I, how- 
ever, certainly blinked and let out quite a 
laugh. This sweatshirt wasn’t even the hooded 
style! Needless to say, I will now wear my 
Oberlin College sweatshirt, and all my other 
Oberlin paraphernalia in fact, with a renewed 
sense of its value. I suggest you do the same! 

DANIEL SAGER ’83 
New York, New York 


A Well-Deserved Honor 
v 

Sadly, it’s now too late to try once more to 
persuade Andrew Bongiorno to accept an 
honorary degree from the college he served 
so long and so well. Twice he declined the 
honor on the ground that he was not a 
famous scholar. On the second occasion, I 
had hoped, as his student and lifelong 
friend, to say this about him: 

“Of all the teachers I’ve known, Andrew 
Bongiorno has had, I believe, a nearly unique 
influence on his students. A child of immi- 
grant parents, the experience of attending 
Oberlin in the ’20s deeply shaped his mind 
and aspirations, and perhaps it was his 
Mediterranean origin that gave to his teach- 
ing and wide learning a classical cast. For 
those who studied with him, he became, for 
their lifetimes, an austere but benign sentinel, 
returning them, when they were tempted to 
take intellectual shortcuts, to the high road 
that his teaching, personal example, and 
respectful friendship had set them on.” 

Which reminds us that, in the end, a 
great teacher is honored most by those who 
knew him and learned from him. 

F. CHAMPION WARD ’32 
North Branford, Connecticut 


The Beginnings of 
Oberlin Ultimate 
v 

Iam most pleased that OAM published Mr. 
Doyle’s eloquent article about Oberlin’s 
Ultimate. The article captures the spirit and 
essence of the game I have played since the 
autumn of 1970. Doyle is correct, I think, in 


making the case that the sport of Ultimate is 
well-suited to the Oberlin experience. The 
spirit of the game is a different athletic mind- 
set from what our culture is accustomed to in 
highly competitive sports, just as Oberlin is a 
unique experience in education. 

This letter is intended to correct a minor 
detail of Mr. Doyle’s research and assure 
credit is given to the appropriate individual 
who brought the game, early in its develop- 
ment, to my alma mater. Being there, I recall 
how Ultimate actually arrived on campus. 

In the autumn of 1970, Oberlin matricu- 
lated a student from Columbia High School 
in New Jersey, where the game was invent- 
ed. This fellow’s brother or cousin was one 
of the founders of the game. The new 
Oberlin student, Bruce Mitteldorf, had been 
a sophomore in high school when he started 
playing the game that was created by other 
students at the encouragement of their high- 
school gym teacher. 

I was also a freshman that fall and was 
learning how to toss and catch a disc when 
word reached me that on Friday afternoons 
after dinner and on Sundays, there was a 
regular game of “frisbee football, but they 
don’t call it that,” being played outside the 
South dining hall. The game Bruce taught 
us was exactly the same game as Ultimate is 
today, minus a few improvements in the stall 
count and how fouls are called. 

Thus, I believe that Mr. Doyle is mistak- 
en in saying that Doug Powers first got the 
disc spinning with an ExCo class in 1975. In 
fact, I still have a copy of the Fall 1973 
ExCo class catalog that offers a class in 
Frisbee taught by me and Mr. Mitteldorf. 

The class essentially consisted of getting 
enough people together to play Ultimate on 
the lawn north of Warner Gym. However, 
very often we started the class sessions with 
skills development and by teaching the rules of 
the game to newcomers. The ExCo class con- 
tinued informally into the spring of 74, when 
I believe I met Houston Miller. But the person 
who deserves the credit for first bringing 
Ultimate to Oberlin within two years of the 
sport's invention was Bruce Mitteldorf, ’74. 

The above correction notwithstanding, 
Mr. Doyle's Ultimate article shows us again 
that Oberlin remains in the vanguard of 
thought and action, and it is not the first 
time the subject was sports and athletics. A 
rich history of sports firsts, both in the phi- 
losophy of physical education and the 
practical application on the field, belongs to 
Oberlin. Whether it was a little-known 
major league baseball player who first broke 
the color barrier before the turn of the last 
century, or the early development of Joe 
Heisman's coaching career, we have much to 
make us proud. 

ROBERT A. HUSTON ’74 
Royal Oaks, Michigan 


Action is the Key 
v 


Please thank Sara Marcus ’99 for her inspiring 
essay on the protest against the School of the 
Americas (March 1999). I had read about the 
school over the years and felt great dismay 
about it, but it never occurred to me to do 
anything about it. (That may be the difference 
between liberalism and activism.) ’m glad it 
occurred to Ms. Marcus and to thousands of 
others to do something. ‘They not only call 
attention to the continuing dark side of U.S. 
involvement in Latin America, they also 
remind the rest of us that action, and not just 
noble thoughts, are necessary to fight the 
problems of the world. 
RICH ORLOFF ’73 
New York, New York 


The Struggle Continues 
v 


Many thanks for Sara Marcus’ wonderful arti- 
cle on her experiences with SOA Watch and 
the struggle to close the School of the 
Americas. It is one of the many dreadful 
things our government supports, and it is 
inspiring to know that Oberlinians of today 
are carrying on the struggle. 

RUTH CALVIN EMERSON ’43 

New Haven, Connecticut 


Alumni Loyalty Helps Image 
Vv 


The recent recommendation by Doug 
McInnes et al. (Fall 1998) that Oberlin reengi- 
neer to lower costs oversimplified the 
recruitment problem. Apparently, it is com- 
mon knowledge that just showing up in class at 
Princeton will earn a B (The New York Times, 
2/18/98). Princeton is more expensive than 
Oberlin; nevertheless, admissions remain com- 
petitive, so there must be other forces at work. 
One difference between Oberlin and the 
Ivy League can only be addressed by alumni. 
Oberlin’s penchant for self-criticism doesn’t 
help our image. If you want to hear Harvard 
criticized, you have to go to Yale, and vice 
versa. Alumni loyalty and willingness to give 
fellow graduates a hand are a big part of the 
Ivies’ desirability. Even admitting that they, as 
research institutions, had neglected undergrad- 
uate education didn’t hurt their standing! 
Prospective students believe if they get into the 
club, the old boys’ network will blow air into 
their wings. Oberlin alumni could do more of 
that, and do it more publicly. We can also 
improve the image of the college by sending 
something—anything—to the Oberlin fund 
every year. If we each sent $10, Oberlin would 
only reap $400,000 in cash, but would top the 


ratings for alumni satisfaction in U.S. News and 
World Report, because rate of giving (not quanti- 
ty, but percentage of alumni giving) is how 
satisfaction is measured; a high percentage of 
giving also enables the college to get grants. 
My daughter, a freshman, benefitted 
from two alumni over Winter ‘Term. One, 
John Clancy ’86, is artistic director of The 
Present Company Theatorium in New York, 
and he sponsors interns for Winter Term. 
The other, Marc Agger ’88, serendipitously 
discovered the Oberlin connection as anoth- 
er intern was looking for housing for a 
month, and he came through with reason- 
able, safe accommodations. I am grateful for 
their many kindnesses and pleased that the 
Oberlin network has already helped her. 
Over time, it would help Oberlin if we were 
all more intentional about reaching out. 
Oberlin alumni have a large role to play, 
even those of us who are neither rich nor 
famous. We need to be as free and public 
with our praise and mutual support as we are 
with our criticism. 
LINDA HOTCHKISS MEHTA ’72 
Woodbridge, Connecticut 


Hepburn’s Household Better! 
v 

I enjoyed “A Pawling Summer” (March 1999) 
by Ruth Graf which contrasts with my own 
summer of 1940 when I served as a nanny in 
a famous household. I’d written, on a whim, 
to Katharine Hepburn, who had a summer 
home near my grandmother in Connecticut. 
‘Io my surprise, the senior Mrs. Hepburn 
replied, asking if I could serve as a nanny for 
her first grandchild, son of Katharine’s sister, 
Marian Grant. I accepted eagerly: room and 
board plus $10 a week looked like big money 
to a poor college freshman back then. 

Unlike Ruth Graf, I was treated like one 
of the family. Though I had to share a room 
with the baby, who was only 3 months old 
when I got there, and was responsible for 
making his formula, doing his laundry, and 
keeping three rooms clean in one wing of the 
big Hepburn summer house, I got Mondays 
off to go into town to visit family. Though I 
socialized with the kitchen servants, I ate 
with the family, shared in their discussions, 
played parlor games with them after dinner, 
talked with their guests, and was taken under 
everyone’s wings. I was given books to read, 
including The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens, 
which Ruth Graf read, too, oddly enough. 

I wish Ruth Graf had told us about the 
Deweys earlier; it might have spared us 
Dewey’ presidential nomination in 44 and “48. 

LAURA WHITE NEVILLE ’43 
Cotuit, Massachusetts 
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New Health Center for Students 
Ex 


SS 


The cold and flu season kept Student Health Services staff busy with 


Student patients this winter. 


Sas Health Services has initiated a new program of 
student outreach and moved from the Oberlin Clinic to its 
own building on West Lorain Street. 

“We believe that health education and services must start 
with the student, and we’re here to respond to 
student needs,” says Lori Morgan Flood, the MEd health 
education/wellness coordinator who arrived at Oberlin in 
September. Another newcomer is Laura Hieronymus, 

AN, ANP, the director and nurse practitioner who leads the 
staff of 14. 

Among the new programs introduced this year are medi- 
tation workshops, stress-management counseling, an 
eating-disorder screening day with Counseling Center staff, 
CPR training for students, and confidential peer-to-peer 
HIV testing and support. There’s also an on-site pharmacy 
for primary care, and care packages with medications for flu, 
colds, and wounds are delivered to student’s OCMR boxes. 
With an increasing number of students now devising their 
own vegan or vegetarian diets, advice about good meal plan- 
ning is offered through the nutritionist at Campus Dining 
Services. 

The new Wellness Center, located in Wilder, houses gen- 
eral wellness resources—pamphlets, videos, and 
handouts—and is moving in the direction of a “virtual well- 
ness center.” The student staff also offers support and 
education for students who want more information about the 
effects of smoking, alcohol, and other drug use, supplement- 
ing the Counseling Center’s programs. | 

Student Health Services has been working diligently to 
understand and meet student needs and to encourage stu- 
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dents to become more directly 
involved. Currently, there is a Peer 
Health Education Project under 
way whereby students undergo ten 
hours of training to become peer 
health educators. The peer 
educators will conduct dorm 
presentations and one-on-one con- 
sultations with fellow students to 
determine if a health problem could 
be managed through self care, or if 
an appointment at the Center or 
the Oberlin Clinic is necessary. 

Continuous student input has 
also become an integral part of the 
Student Health Program. Visitors 
are asked to fill out a brief survey 
rating their satisfaction with the care 
they received. These exit surveys are 
reviewed every month so the staff 
can be sure they are focusing upon 
student needs. 

Under the direction of Joe 
DiChristina, associate dean of 
Student Life, Oberlin, along with 
many other private colleges, is mov- 
ing toward recognition of the needs 
of the “whole student” and an over- 
all healthier campus culture. 

—Ariel Carr ’99 


Wanted: 
Dead or Alive 
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period in the 
computer center 
is like a war zone at times: harried 
students battle for computers, typing 
furiously amidst the papers and 
books that are strewn about them 
like the discarded casings of bullets 
in a foxhole. 

Like it or not, computers have 
become an integrated part of the 


college experience, and few, if any 
Obies now get through their four 
years without them. The public labs 


in Mudd and Stevenson grant stu- 
dents access to computers, but they 
are often crowded, making it hard 
to concentrate. Most students pre- 
fer to study in the comfort and 
silence of their own rooms. 

After financing an Oberlin edu- 
cation, however, many students 
don’t have the resources to spend 
$1,200 or more for their own PC or 
Macintosh. Fortunately, there is a 
solution—the Oberlin Computer 
Recycling Program (OCRP). 

Formed last semester and with a 
charter currently pending, OCRP 
refurbishes old computers donated 
by faculty, staff, and alumni. The 
computers are loaned to students on 
a semester-by-semester basis free of 
charge, minus a small security fee 
for a lockdown kit. 

Computers are donated in a 
multitude of conditions, from fully 
working to presumed dead. Those 
that can’t be fixed are dissected for 
spare parts and used in other 
machines. Most of the computers 
are relatively old; Mac SEs, Mac Us, 
or Intel 486s, but if they can run a 
word processor, an old version of 
Netscape, and a telnet client, 
they’re good enough for us. 

So, if a computer in your home 
is simply collecting dust, please 
consider sending it to OCRP. We 
are also in need of spare parts, as 
many of our computers lack power 
cords, monitors, or keyboards. 

‘To contact OCRP, send e-mail 
to computer.recycling@oberlin.edu. 
For more information, visit the 
OCRP web page at 
www.oberlin.edu/~ocrp 
— Mathias Wegner ’99, Co-President, 
Oberlin Computer Recycling 


Building Pathways: Preserving Oberlin’s Heritage 


“To preserve and share Oberlin’s 
unique heritage and to make our 
community a better place to live, 
learn, work and visit” is the mission 
of the nonprofit Oberlin Historical 
and Improvement Organization 
(O.H.LO.), a unique community 
organization that has blossomed in 
recent years under the guidance of 
a small paid staff . 

Created in 1964 by the merger 
of the Village Improvement Society 
(1903) and the Oberlin Historical 
Society (1960), the organization 


The Jewett House, built in 1884, was home 
to Frank Fanning Jewett, a revered Oberlin 
chemistry professor. 


struggled for many years with a 
small membership base, few volun- 
teers or public events, and very 
little community involvement. 

The O.H.LO. of today is a dynamic 
organization, 650-members strong, 
that sponsors public programs and 
attracts 7,000 visitors for tours and 
programs every year. 

The centerpiece of the organiza- 
tion is the Oberlin Heritage Center, 
four historic buildings that that sit 
just south of the Conservatory— 
Monroe House (1864), Little Red 
Schoolhouse (1836), and the Jewett 
House (1884) and Barn (1888). 
‘Twice-a-day tours on ‘Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays enable visi- 
tors to celebrate Oberlin’s past 
points-of-pride, such as Jewett House 


exhibits, “Aluminum: The Oberlin 
Connection,” and a typical student 
room from the era when male 
Oberlin College students lived with 


families in town. 


Building for the Future 
In the works is an ambitious land- 
scape master plan for the Oberlin 
Heritage Center that was developed 
by the local firm, Land Concepts. 
‘Twenty-eight thousand paving 
bricks recycled from a 19th-century 
road and cleaned by armies of vol- 
unteers create the bi-axial walkway 
linking the nearby residential neigh- 
borhood, the downtown business 
district, and Heritage Center with 
the walkway leading to Tappan 
Square. Future plans include period 
fencing and gardens and a central 
garden pavilion for outdoor events. 
Beyond serving as the town’s his- 
torical society, O.H.I.O. works with 
civic improvement plans. The 
Heritage Center will eventually lead 
to a future city-wide Heritage Trail 
that will direct bicycle, foot, and 
vehicle traffic to all local historic, 


cultural, and recreational attractions. 


The Trail will also connect with the 
new 13-mile North Coast Inland 
Bike ‘Trail that travels through 
Oberlin to Elyria and Kipton. 


Preserving Other 

Historic Buildings 

O.H.1.O. prepared a successful 
National Register nomination in 
1998 for Oberlin’s historic 
Gasholder Building. Working with 
the College’s history department 
faculty and others, O.H.I.O. held a 
symposium on John Mercer 
Langston, whose home is owned by 
O.S.C.A., and collaborated again 
with the College to welcome U.S. 
Secretary of the Interior Bruce 
Babbitt to celebrate the designation 
of the Wilson Bruce Evans House, a 
major African American historic site 


at 33 East Vine Street, as a National Historic Landmark. 

Striving to include Oberlin’s diverse communities, 
O.H.LO. has developed a volunteer program with more 
than 200 participants. Oberlin College student volunteers 
and interns worked on a newly published children’s activity 
book and the restoration and sale of Bird’s collectible map, 
“Eye View of Oberlin, 1868.” Students, Oberlin residents, 
and local alumni from classes spanning 60 years regularly 
participate in assignments from giving of the Center to con- 
ducting an inventory of gravestones at Westwood Cemetery. 
Through the Electronic Oberlin Group local history 
website (www.oberlin.edu/~EOG), a collaboration with the 
College and the Oberlin Public Schools, O.H.L.O. is able to 
share its collections and activities electronically. 

Working with the city, college, and other local organiza- 
tions, O.H.I.O. endeavors to make Oberlin’s rich and 
diverse history more accessible to visitors. For a free copy 
of the O.H.1.O. newsletter, The Gazette, please send a self- 
addressed stamped business-size envelope to: O.H.LO., 
P.O. Box 0455, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 

—Morag Boyd ’97, O.H.1.O. Collections Assistant 
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The non-profit Oberlin Historical and Improvement 
Organization offers alumni the opportunity to purchase 
a limited-edition reproduction of the lithograph, 
“1868 Bird’s Eye View of Oberlin,” by Prussia-born 
artist Albert Ruger. 


Ruger created maps for 20 Ohio towns, Oberlin being’ the smallest 
with 4,000 residents in 1868. The lithograph is a 24” x 30” color 
reproduction featuring labeled landmarks and streets, many of which 
are recognizable today. Proceeds support 0.H.I.0.s preservation 
of its historic sites and collections. 


Obtain your copy by sending a check payable to O.H.I.0 for $27.12 
(includes shipping, handling, & applicable tax) to 0.H.1.0., PO Box 0455, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. For more information call 440.774.1700. 
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Tobacco at Oberlin: 
A Backward Glance at Moral petorm 


elist Sherwood Anderson recalled 
that when he was a young man sell- 
ing paint in Elyria, young faculty 
couples from Oberlin would come 
over to smoke and drink and talk 
books behind drawn curtains in his 
living room. 

The popular young Professor 
Henry Churchill King, on the rise 
in official Oberlin, set himself 
against all this. The covert use of 
tobacco violated the love of truth- 
fulness, he told his students. As 
president after 1902, he called for a 
“New Puritanism” in Oberlin, an 
activist self-denial which prized 
“heroic service” over “passive self- 
indulgence.” In January 1914, 
responding to King’s dogged insis- 

_ tence, the men’s senate resolved to 
try to enforce the campus tobacco 
ban, even though students regarded 
it as unenforceable and therefore 
“absolutely foolish.” 


By Geoffrey Blodgett ’ 53 


he on-going battle against the cigarette on campus 

today inspires a backward glance at the tangled history of — 
Oberlin tobacco policy. Right at the outset, the community — 
Covenant of the 1830s banned smoking, chewing, and snuffing 
for reasons best captured some 230 years earlier by King 
James I. James warned his subjects in fine Elizabethan prose 
that if any one of them should use tobacco “as a drowsie lazy- 
bellied god, he shall vanish in a lethargie.” In post-Civil War 
Oberlin, tobacco trailed only alcohol a008 incentives | to 
moral reform. In January 1880 anti-tob: 
momentarily out in a front. A newspaper in nearby \ - 
put it this way: “The moral village of Oberlin is is again on the 
rampage against one of the evils of its society. This time, 
tobacco has to suffer.” — . 

Non-conformists could be found. Ma 
town’s leading clothier, running his shop 
the old Oberlin Inn. He owned Ne Ion I 


) orld War I damaged 
th at sort of grudging deference. The 
ar and its aftermath took King 


‘om the campus for a stretch of 
stag survives today further on down. Soak Main, ne iplomatic Be. his absence in 


across from the Oberlin fire station.) Large, affable, and a general reaction against the 
flamboyant, Straus was the first man in Oberlin to smoke a Progressive civic morality which 
cigars in public. Small children stared at him. Ae adults _ ‘informed king’s pre-war mood, the 
looked the other way. “ year 1919 witnessed a major surge 
Mass production of cigarettes began in Dik Nore of restlessness among students and 
Carolina, in the mid-1880s. After that, furtive smoking bagee younger alumni against Oberlin’s 
to spread across the Oberlin campus. All sorts of people got demanding behavioral traditions. An 
involved. Raymond Swing, son of the eminent church histori- angry pamphlet, originating in New 
an Albert Temple Swing, and later eminent himself as an co York City, circulated among alumni 
international radio correspondent, started rn over Oberlin’s 
age 14. “I wanted to be good,” he later t uate faculty 
too much for me.” A young English instruct , listless athletic policies, 
joined Raymond and his friends for late night oe around ; a cloneuminded college administrators, 
campfire in the woods on the edge of town. The famous acad- and the need for change in student 
emic reformer Robert Maynard Hutchins of the University of social rules, namely the hoary rules 
Chicago, who grew up in Oberlin and went to college here against smoking and dancing. On 
just before World War I, testified that he longed to defy the turn to Oberlin from 
tobacco ban but “was not robust enough” to smoke. ‘The n cknowledged that the 
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time for change had arrived. In 
November 1919 the faculty lifted 
the smoking ban for men. A month 
later, social dancing also became 
legal. The 1920s brought few flap- 
pers, flasks, or raccoon coats to 
Oberlin, but the college did meet 
the decade with a careful arms-dis- 
tance embrace. 

In May 1931, as the roar of 
the ’20s faded into the anxieties 
of the ’30s, the college faculty, 
after wrenching debate, voted to let 
women smoke in the privacy of their 
own rooms. After that, there was no 
controlling the tapping finger and 
the blue haze in dorm lounges, in 
the Campus and the Varsity, and 
later in the Snack Bar. 

The Surgeon-General’s report 
persuaded millions to drop the habit, 
but the culture of choice that set in 
across the 1960s at Oberlin and else- 
where protected die-hard smokers 
from organized constraint. Finally, 
in 1993, the college turned on the 
cigarette and banned smoking from 
almost all indoor campus spaces. 
The ban worked. Oberlin shares in 
the success of a project in behavioral 
coercion of national dimensions. 
This historic campaign, though 
hardly a clean sweep—outdoor 
smoking remains highly visible—is 
so remarkable that school kids may 
soon be reading about it just as we 
all once studied Prohibition. 
Prohibition—that cause had many 
origins. Some of the most important 
of them, come to think of it, sprang 
up in Oberlin, Ohio. 


GEOFFREY BLODGETT is 
Oberlin’s Danforth Professor of History. 
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Alumni in Service to Oberlin 


by Midge Wood Brittingham °60 
and Catherine Mayhew ’99 


Women’s Collective Reunites 
The Oberlin Women’s Collective and the 
Alumni Office brought Lori Ginzberg ’78 
ica to campus in February to celebrate its 


“25+1” anniversary with a reunion of former 
members. An associate professor of history 
and women’s studies at Pennsylvania State 
University, Lori is co-editor of Roots of 
Bitterness: Documents of the Social History of 
American Women and author of Women and 
the Work of Benevolence: Morality, Politics, and 
Class in the Nineteenth-Century United States, 
for which she was a 1991 co-winner of the 
National Historical Society Book Prize in 
American History. Lori has made numerous 
contributions to books such as Quaker 
History and The American Radical, and maga- 
zines including Bridges and Signs. A recipient 
of many honors and awards, including the 
Constance Rourke Prize for best article in 

The American Quarterly in 1994 and the J. 
William Fulbright Senior Lecturer at 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem from 1995- 
96, Lori serves as a referee for the Yale, 
Indiana, Cornell, and Northeastern 
University presses, Journal of American 
History, and American Quarterly. She spoke at 


the reunion on “Us and Them: A Feminist’s 
Musing on Women and Poverty.” 

The Women’s Collective reunion also 
featured speaker and flutist Esther Landau 
88 (right), a faculty mem- = 
ber in the preparatory 
division of the San 
Francisco Conservatory of 
Music and the Northern 
California Music and Art 
Culture Center. Esther is 
managing director of 
Citywinds, a woodwind quintet pent in San 
Francisco which recently won a Chamber 
Music America Commissioning Grant for a 
new work by composer Chen Yi. Esther, 
who earned a master’s of music degree from 
the San Francisco Conservatory of Music, 
has private studios there and in San Bruno. 
She spoke at the reunion about the under- 
representation of woman as music 
composers and conductors. 


The Trail to Hollywood 


Acco: and playwright Eric Bogosian 76 
(below) presented his solo show An Evening 
With Eric Bogosian—a rousing sequel to the 
Obie Award-winning Sex, Drugs, Rock & Roll 
and Pounding Nails in the Floor With My 
Forehead—to a Finney Chapel audience on 
February 18. 

Well-known for his writing, stage, and 
film performances, Eric’s 
prodigious collection of 
work includes Ti/k Radio 
and subUrbia, plays he 
originally wrote for the 
theater, then translated 
to screen. He appeared 
in the film version of 
Talk Radio, Oliver Stone’s 
critically permed production that won the 
Berlin Film Festival’s “Silver Bear” for 
Outstanding Achievement. Eric’s other act- 
ing credits include roles in The Substance of 
Fire, Under Siege 2, Woody Allen’s 
Deconstructing Harry, and HBO’s A Bright 


Shining Lie. He collaborated with Steven 
Spielberg for the ABC television series, 
“High Incident,” and his latest play, Gri/ler; 
recently finished a successful run at 
Chicago’s Goodman Theater. 

Eric’s performance in Finney was pre- 
sented by the Oberlin College Theater and 
Dance Program, the Alumni Office, and the 
Sue Carroll Smith Endowment in Theater. 
A public lecture entitled “A Conversation 
with Eric Bogosian,” was facilitated by 
Professor of Theater Roger Copeland the 
next morning. 


The Science of Leukemia 


lie Department of Biology and the 
Neuroscience Program teamed with the 
Alumni Association to 
sponsor a lecture by 
Joan Loveday Betz 
67 (left), a professor 
and chair of the 
department of biolo- 
gy at Regis University 
in Denver and an 
associate professor in 
—_ the department of 
mennicleny at the University of Colorado 
Health Sciences Center. 

One of her current research projects inves- 
tigates basic molecular biology, including 
specific DNA binding, of a dominant-negative 
fusion protein associated with promyelocytic 
leukemia. Joan’s articles have been published 
in the journals Virology, Biochemistry, and Gene, 
and she is a frequent presenter at conferences 
and workshops. 

Joan graduated from Oberlin Phi Beta 
Kappa and magna cum laude, later earning 
a MS degree in microbiology at Yale and a 
PhD in biochemistry at University College 
in London. Her campus lecture on March 
4 was entitled “Gene Regulation by 
Retinoic Acid Receptor and by its Fusion 
Protein PML-RAR that Causes 


Promyelocytic Leukemia.” 
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Korean Studies: A Renewed Emphasis 


The second biennial conference of the 
Oberlin Korean Student Organization, “A 
Place at the Table: Re-educating Our 
Perceptions,” offered workshops addressing 
Korean-American arts, literature, politics, 
sexuality, academic life, and Korean studies. 
Among the February 26-28 speakers and 
participants was Kyung Moon Hwang ’90, 
an assistant professor of history at the 
University of Southern California. 

With a master’s degree in regional studies 
and a PhD in East Asian languages and civi- 
lizations from Harvard, Hwang completed a 
Korea Foundation post-doctoral Fellowship 
at the Center for Korean Studies at the 


A Network 
of Librarians 


The college’s first conference for alumni 
librarians will be held on campus November 
13-14, 1999. Molly Horst Raphael ’67, 
director of the District of Columbia Public 
Library, is heading a committee of alumni 
organizing the event. 

The conference is open to alumni who 
work or have worked in libraries, as well as 
current students considering the field of 
librarianship who wish to draw upon the 
experience of alumni in the field. 

Conference organizers say the event will 
foster networking among librarians who 
have attended Oberlin, as well as provide a 
forum for the exchange of ideas about 
selected issues and concerns in the field. 

The group will explore how Oberlin 
shaped the careers of participants; attend a 
panel discussion on the importance of 
libraries for society and a presentation on 
the Oberlin College Library as it is today; 
and participate in discussions on the library 
of the future, which emphasizes the impor- 
tance of preserving humanistic values while 
exploiting the power of technology. 

“Oberlin has an exceptional number of 
alumni who work in libraries,” said Raphael. 
“I’ve been very impressed by the strong 
expressions of interest we’ve received so far.” 
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University of California at Berkeley and a 
guest lectureship at the Inter-Cultural 
Institute of California in San Francisco. His 
presentation, “Comments on the Political 
Activities of the Korean Catholic Church in 
the 1970s and 80s” was delivered at a 1995 
meeting of the Pusan Research Institute for 
Church History and published in the Pusan 
Journal of Church History. 

Organizers of the February conference 
hoped to send a message to administrators 
encouraging more emphasis on Korean 
studies. Students were urged to build a 
strong leadership base so efforts for change 
can remain strong over the coming years. 


The conference begins at noon Saturday, 
November 13, and ends early afternoon on 
November 14. The annual 
Friends of the Library din- 
ner 1s scheduled Saturday 
evening with Scott 
Bennett 60 (/eft), librari- 
an at Yale, as the guest 
speaker. The conference 
was an idea conceived by 
The Friends, and they continue to actively 
support it. 

For more details, please contact Sandy 
Kolek, library administrative secretary, at 
440.775.8285, ext. 234, or via e-mail at 
Sandra.Kolek@oberlin.edu 


A Study of 
Mayan History 


Geoffrey Braswell ’86, an assistant professor 
of anthropology at SUNY-Buftalo, delivered a 
lecture on March 4 entitled, “Did the Maya 
Collapse? Disparate Views from Guatemala, 
Mexico, and Honduras,” sponsored by the 
Anthropology Department and the Alumni 
Office. 

Geoffrey holds MA and PhD degrees from 
the Tulane Department of Anthropology and 
is a research associate at the Middle American 


THE OBERLIN 
On-Line Community 


More than 2,000 Oberlin alumni around the globe 


are now connected to the Alumni Association's 


~ new On-Line Community (OLC), a place in cyber- 


space to find old classmates, exchange ideas, 
network for jobs, and more. 


The On-Line Community offers an extensive list of free 
services exclusively for Oberlin alumni, students, faculty, 
and staff. It includes: 


An up-to-date, searchable directory of Oberlin alumni, 
which allows you to update your own biographical infor- 
mation on-line, 


A permanent e-mail forwarding service in the form of 
YourName@world.oberlin.edu, 


Tools to build your own homepage and server space to 
house it (coming soon), 


Business yellow pages in which you can advertise and 
search for services and products offered by Oberlin alumni. 
OLC also offers on-line discussion groups, bulletin boards, 
and much more. 


REGISTRATION IS EASY! 


Just use the ID number printed above your name on the 
mailing label of this magazine. (If two names appear, the ID 
number applies to only one person, but both ID numbers 
appeared in a special mailing addressed to each individual.) 


1. Connect to the Oberlin College Home Page at 
www.oberlin.edu and click on Alumni, OR connect directly 
to www.oberlin.edu/alumassc 


2. Click the On-Line Community 


3. Register there. Use the ID number from your mailing 
label to gain access the first time. Then, select your own 
User ID and password for future access. 


PS: Oberlin Online, the College's website 
(www.oberlin.edu), will continue to provide a wealth of 
information about Oberlin College and the Alumni 
Association and is viewable by the entire cyberworld. The 
new OLC differs in that it is accessible only to Oberlinians 
and features the special services described above. 


Oberlin College Alumni Association 
Bosworth Hall 
50 W. Lorain St. 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 
(440) 775-8692 fax (440) 775-6748 
Alumni. Office@oberlin.edu 
erlin, edu/alumassc 


Research Institute, Tulane University, and 
president-elect of the International 
Association for Obsidian Studies. 

Currently conducting field and laboratory 
work in Guatemala, Mexico, and Honduras, 
Geoffrey’s research interests include ancient 
exchange systems, geoarchaeology, lithic tech- 
nology, obsidian studies, and mathematical 
methods in anthropology. 

He has authored chapters in Royal Courts 
of the Ancient Maya and The Terminal Classic in 
the Maya Lowlands: Collapse, Transition, and 
Transformation, and written articles for Latin 
American Antiquity and Revista de la 
Universidad Del Valle de Guatemala. 


Alumni Association 
Adds to the Honors 


The Alumni Association is in search of three 
individuals deserving of recognition for their 
contributions to Oberlin College. The 
Distinguished Achievement Award, newly 
created by the Association, will honor 
Oberlin alumni whose lives and accomplish- 
ments reflect the values of Oberlin College. 

The Distinguished Achievement Award 
joins two existing honors, the Alumni Medal 
and the Distinguished Service Award, in rec- 
ognizing the varied ways Oberlin alumni and 
others contribute to the College. The 
Alumni Medal, established in 1933 and pre- 
sented during spring Commencement 
exercises, recognizes alumni and non-alumni 
for their outstanding, sustained, or unique 
service to the College. Recent recipients 
include Robert P. Fountain, Robert Tufts 
40, John Elder ’53, Ellen Johnson ’33, 
George Langeler, Duira Baldinger Ward 
34, and Albert McQueen ’52. 

The Distinguished Service Award, estab- 
lished in 1997, recognizes outstanding, 
sustained, or unique contributions to the 
Alumni Association by an alumnus/a and is 
presented during the annual Alumni Council 
meeting each fall. The first award was pre- 
sented to Rich Orloff ’73 last fall. 


Candidates for the Distinguished 
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Achievement Award must have demonstrated 
success in their careers, volunteer activities, 
and life in general that reflects the values of 
Oberlin College. The first award will be 
bestowed in 2000, with the recipient invited 
to participate in an on-campus event during 
the academic year. 

Nominations for each of the awards can 
be made at any time. Simply complete the 
nomination forms included in alumni mail- 
ings, or forward a written statement to 
Margaret Sahs Erikson ’62, director of 
Alumni On-Campus Activities. 

All nominations received by July 31 will 
be reviewed by the Alumni Council’s Awards 
Committee during its fall meeting. 
Committee members consider each award’s 
specific criteria, in addition to the diversity 
or extent of the nominee’s activities, the cre- 
ativity or originality of the contributions, 
any difficulties needed to overcome in mak- 
ing the contributions, and the length of time 
and total impact of the contributions. 

Current College employees, members of 
the Board of ‘Trustees, and members of the 
Alumni Council’s Executive Board or Awards 
Committee are ineligible for these awards. 
—Carl Read Gerber ’58 
Chair, Awards Committee 


Public Policy or 
Personal Politics? 


Participating in a panel discussion 
“HIV/AIDS: Public Policy/Personal Politics” 
in February were Peter Staley ’83, activist, 
founding director of the Treatment Action 
Group, and board member for the American 
Foundation for AIDS Research; Phill Wilson, 
founder of the National Black Gay and 
Lesbian Leadership Forum and director of 


the AIDS Social Policy Archives at the 
University of Southern California in Los 
Angeles; and Jeff Levi ’75, senior research 
staff scientist on health Policy Research at 
the George Washington University Health 
Center. The event was sponsored by 
Oberlin Lambda Alumni, Sexual 
Information Center, MultiCultural 
Resource Center, and LGBTU. 


By the 
Book 


Oberlin’s “Careers in 


Publishing and Journalism 
Series” featured the advice of four recent grads in 


February who spoke about getting started in pub- 
lishing. They. included Andrew Burke '94, of 
Origin Technologies in Business (above); Tracie 
Guy ’98, of Scarecrow Press; John Kearney 
"93, of Vanity Fair, and Sarah Thompson 
93, of HarperCollins Children’s Books. 


TAKING 
ORDERS NOW! 


ECLIPSE, 
Oberlin’s yearbook capturing 
black life on campus, is returning! 


Be the first to place your order for the yearbook, 
or purchase advertising space for your business 
or organization. 


Advertising rates: 
Full Page....$125.00 
1/2 Page.....$80.00 
1/4 Page.....$50.00 


Order your yearbook now for the cost of $30 
including shipping and handling. Please send a 
check or money order to Oberlin College Student 
Life and Services, Attention Joe Dichristina, 
Eclipse Yearbook, 135 West Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 
44074. Orders must be received by the end of May. 


Please address any questions to: 
Adeola Oshodi, Editor 
Eclipse 
OCMR Box #18 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
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Coming Back for Reunion? Bring the Kids! 


By Cory Tamler 


Aes they are 


both Oberlinians, my par- 
ents have never been to an 
Oberlin College reunion. 
Of course with three kids, 
they probably always wondered if attending 
one would be the sane thing to do. You 
can’t really tell how kid-oriented a college 
reunion will be, my mom says. And you 
have to be careful where you take a 7-year- 
old, especially one like my youngest sister, if 
it’s someplace that could be boring. 

As it turns out, though, there’s a whole 
lot of stuff for kids to do during 
Commencement/Reunion weekend. So if 
youre thinking about bringing your chil- 
dren to Oberlin but aren’t sure if they’ll 
have anything to do, never fear! A lot of 
activities are planned for children of all 
ages, and they’ll have the chance to meet 
some other great Obie kids. 

For the whole family (although you may 
want to enroll your younger kids in the 
children’s activities so as not to annoy their 
older siblings, not to mention you—trust 
me, it makes for a much happier day) there 
is swimming; tours, tours, and more tours; 
and bowling. Older kids can play racquet- 
ball, squash, basketball, and tennis at Philips 
Physical Education Center. If you are reli- 
giously inclined, you might check out the 
Friday night Shabbat service and dinner, the 
Jewish alumni reception, or the Catholic 
Community Mass. 

If your family is musical, there are several 
events that you will enjoy. A Vocal Arts 
Center demonstration will be held Friday at 2 
p.m., followed by The Grand Piano 
Extravaganza at 8 p.m. On Saturday, an 
organ demonstration in Bosworth Hall starts 
at 9:30 a.m., a Vocal Arts Center demonstra- 
tion at 10 a.m., another organ demonstration, 
this time at Warner Concert Hall, at 11:30 
a.m., and a choral concert at 9 p.m. Sunday’s 
campus illumination, already a favorite with 
the kids (think pie, ice cream, and popcorn), 
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features a band concert at 9 p.m. and the Can 
Consortium at 11 p.m. 

As for your teens, well, they’ll find plenty 
of things to do, too. A lot of campus tours 
are available, including one especially for 
those who might be interested in attending 
Oberlin when they’re older. The campus 
tours will be held Saturday at 10 a.m. and 
noon, and an open house at the Admissions 
Office is scheduled from 10 a.m. to noon. 
Two theater productions, The Fantasticks 
and Gondoliers, will both run on Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday. 

If you have kids from ages 4-12, they can 
attend supervised activities such as swim- 
ming, crafts, and bowling on Saturday and 
Sunday from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.—lunch 
included. On both days kids will visit the 
Prospect School Playground (or the 
Prospect Gymnasium, depending on the 
weather), bowl in the College Lanes, and 
swim in the Carr Pool, or, for children who 
can’t swim yet, play games and hike out on 
the athletic fields. If your kids are planning 
on swimming, remind them to pack a towel, 
a bathing suit, and a bathing cap! They'll 
have to wear the cap whenever they swim. 
On Saturday, kids can do crafts in Wilder 
Hall, and on Sunday, take a tour of the 
Allen Memorial Art Museum. The drop-off 
and pick-up places for all of these events is 
the Commencement/Reunion Center in the 
Conservatory Lounge. 


E kids whose parents are attending 


the class/cluster reunion dinners on Sunday, 
there’s a pizza supper, complete with soft 
drinks, videos, and pizza, of course! The 
supper will go from 5:30 to 8:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Remember to sign up for this and 
all the children’s activities on your reunion 
reservation form. 

What about very young children? ‘The 
Commencement/Reunion Center will have 
a list of people available for childcare in 
dormitory rooms. You should contact the 
sitter directly for individual arrangements. 

Oberlin dorms will be available if you’re 


not planning on staying at a local bed-and- 
breakfast. Children in sleeping bags will be 
permitted in their parents’ dorm rooms at 
no extra charge. For your youngest children, 
cribs are available by advance request at $15- 
per-room for the weekend. You should sign 
up for these on the reservation form. 

And, if you’d rather spend your weekend in 
the great outdoors, there are free tent sites 
available north of Jones Fieldhouse, as well 
as trailer sites for $15-per-night in the for- 
mer Grey Gables parking lot. 

These are the facts! And the moral of this 
story is: whatever their ages, your kids will 
love Oberlin’s reunion weekend if you 
choose to come and bring them. Of course, 
you could just decide to send them to 
Granny’s house, but hey, we kids aren’t so 
bad! Besides, we’d be missing out on some 
good times. I mean, Granny doesn’t exactly 
have racquetball and basketball and a swim- 
ming pool in her backyard, now does she? 


Cory TAMLER &s the 13-year-old daughter 
of Louis Tamler and Lisa Kaufman, both 79, of 
Pittsburgh. She enjoys writing, acting, and math. 


Inviting all | 
Christian alumni... 


The Oberlin Christian Alumni Association is 
working to become a new affiliate group of the 
Oberlin Alumni Association. All alumni who 
consider themselves Christians are invited to 
join in their fellowship. 


In addition to supporting the purposes and 
procedures of the Alumni Association, specif- 
ic goals of the group include the following: 
*To actively seek and encourage all alumni 
who call themselves Christians to become 
active and supportive members 
*Represent Christian concerns in the 
life of Oberlin College 
¢Be a resource for the college chaplains, and 
¢Promote and enjoy the fellowship 
of its members. 


To receive a copy of the charter or to secure 
more information, please contact the Oberlin 
Alumni Association at 440.775.8692, or 
Larry Herndon ‘61 at 708.345.7746 or 
IIherndon@ttxco.com. 


Issued 


> 


Please send news of your recently published book along with a review copy, if possi- 
ble, to “Issued,” Oberlin Alumni Magazine. We'll present your review copy to the 
Oberlin College Library as a gift from you once your notice has been published. 


A History of the Modern Fact: 
Problems of Knowledge 
in the Sciences of Wealth and 
Society 
By Mary Poovey ’72 
University of Chicago Press, 1998 


Mary Poovey believes that the fact has 
become modernity’s most favored unit of 
knowledge. From the publication of the first 
British manual on double- entry bookkeeping 
in 1588 to the insti- 
tutionalization of 
statistics in the 
1830s, Poovey 
demonstrates the 
epistemological con- 
ditions that have 
made modern social 
and economic 
knowledge possible. 
Drawing from a 
broad range of 
sources including Sir 
Isaac Newton, Wi illiam Petty, David Hume, 
and John Stuart Mill, A History of Modern 
Fact explores the nature and the reliability of 
empirical truth. Poovey is a professor of 
English and director of the Institute for the 
History of Production and Knowledge at 
New York University. She is author of 
Uneven Dev ‘elopments: The Ideological Work of 
Gender in Mid-Victorian England and Making 
a Social Body: British Cultural Formation, 
1830-1864. 


Wealth and Seciety 


MARY POOVEY 


Playing in the Zone: Exploring 
the Spiritual Dimensions of 
Sports 
By ANDREW Copper ’79 
Shambala Publications, Inc., 1998 


Andrew Cooper identifies which sports can 
nurture and develop the body and the spirit, 
as he discusses 
mythology, sports lit- 
erature, sports 
psychology, and the 
history of religion. 
He challenges the 
cultural assumption 
that sports are “only 
skin deep,” and 
delves into the more 
powerful and spiritu- 
al nature of athletics. 
This longtime enthu- 
siast of ‘I’ai Chi and Buddhist meditative 
traditions lives in Oakland, ¢ 
he works as a freelance writer and editor. 


valifornia, where 


The Flight of Icarus: Artisan 
Autobiography 
in Early Modern Europe 
By JAMES S. AMELANG 774 
Stanford University Press, 1998 


The significance of written self-expression in 
the early days of modern popular culture is 
Amelang’s concern in this book. He analyzes 
the memoirs, diaries, family chronicles, travel 
narratives, and numerous other autobiograph- 
ical texts written by European craftsmen from 
the 15th to the 18th centuries. Drawing from 
various types of literary studies, he uncovers 
the correlation between the private experi- 
ences of these craftsmen and the large-scale, 
public marginalization of artisans of this peri- 
od. James Amelang 1s a professor of early 
modern history at the Universidad 
Autonomia de Madrid, and author of A 
Journal of the Plague Year: The Diary of the 
Barcelona Tanner Miquel Parets. 


Marriage in the Early Republic: 
Elizabeth and William Wirt and 
the Companionate Ideal 
By Anya JABOUR ’91 
The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1998 


This is a narrative full of the joys, sorrows, 
and the give-and-take of an American mar- 
riage. In addition, the book provides a 
micro-historical analysis of a broad pattern, 
placing an individual marriage, that of 
William and Elizabeth Wirt, in a larger con- 
text. Through this, the author shows how the 
balancing of domestic and spousal responsi- 
bilities helped shape the social expectations 
and cultural climate of well-to-do Americans 
during the formative years of the nation. 
Anya Jabour is an assistant professor of histo- 
ry at the University of Montana. 


Return of the Gods 
By Jacos VAN FLossENn 
(A.K.A. WILLIAM FLax ’56) 
Patten Press, Inc., 1998 


Return of the Gods is a novel centering on 
Charles Daniel Stuart, a could-be Senator 
from Virginia, who is running on an 
antifeminist, politically incorrect platform. 
Maggie Robertson is a young feminist jour- 
nalist sent to cover Stuart’s campaign for The 
New York Times. Although considered the 
perfect antidote to the Virginia “nean- 
derthal,” Maggie is troubled by her inability 
to find an answer to Stuart’s rhetoric. Both 
the candidate and author wrestle with 
Stuart’s past brawling and womanizing, while 


Maggie is forced to acknowledge the “pri- 
mal woman within” and its influence on her 
journalistic integrity. Jacob Van Flossen is 
an attorney in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Bible From Alef to Tav 
By Pennia V. ADELMAN 775 
Torah Aura Productions, 1998 
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The Bible from Alef to Tav is a children’s Bible 
that integrates the Hebrew alphabet and 
vocabulary with Bible stories. The author 
links each of 22 stories—from Genesis to 
the Book of Daniel—with a letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet, so that children can asso- 
ciate each letter with a story. With original 
calligraphy, artwork, activities, and a parent’s 
guide, The Bible From Alef to Tav is an 
encompassing approach to language, litera- 
ture, and religion. The author lives in 
Newtonville, Massachusetts, as a storyteller 
who has written, lectured, and performed 
extensively throughout the United States 
and Israel. 


Caribbean Connection: 
Moving North 
Ep. CATHERINE A. SUNSHINE 775 
AND KerTH Q. WARNER 
Network of Educators on the Americas, 1998 


Moving North presents fiction, poetry, per- 
sonal narratives, and interviews by women 
and men of Caribbean heritage in the 
United States. Migration from the 
Caribbean has reshaped many American 
communities and altered the face of native 
Caribbean culture. ‘Tracing their roots to 
Puerto Rico, the English- -speaking West 
Indies, the Dominican Republic, Cuba, and 
Haiti, the writers look at the migration 
experience and contributions of Caribbean 
people to U.S. society and culture. 
Catherine Sunshine is a writer, editor and 


translator, author of The Caribbean: Survival. 


NAY) 1928 


Struggle and Sovereignty, and editor of three 
earlier titles in the Caribbean Connections 
series: Puerto Rico, Jamaica, and Overview of 
Regional History. 


Cold Knife Surgery 
By Suzetre BisHop ’84 
Red Dragon Press, 1998 
Inspired by her survival of cervical cancer, 
Suzette Bishop relays through poetry her 
story through a young woman who senses 
she is invisible to a system that has based its 


research primarily on male anatomy and that 


is profit-driven and invasive. She shares, 
without anger, the personal, medical, and 
financial aspects of her experience, and her 
survival and healing through personal 
growth and self esteem. Suzette Bishop 
teaches at Austin College and received an 
honorable mention from the Academy of 
American Poets and an Oberlin fellowship 
for women writers. Her poetry appears in 
numerous journals and anthologies. 


The Wonderful White Lion 
By Davi S. OREN ’49 
Tidewatch Publisher, 1998 


The Wonderful White Lion, for children ages 
8-12, encourages them to befriend geogra- 

, phy, astronomy, African 
cultures, and the wonder- 
ment of common objects. 
Drawing from Elspeth 
Huxley’s Flame Trees of 
Thika, a “what if” story, this 
book celebrates of the use 
of metaphor in creative 
Oe 1 writing for the middle 
grades. David Oren says the tale is based on 
his own growing-up years on Williams Lane 
in Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


Three Worlds of Michelangelo 
By James Beck 52 
W.W. Norton and Company, 1999 


The author, a leading specialist in 
Renaissance art, contends here that 
Michelangelo’s path was forged by his rela- 
tionships with three men during the first 
half of his life. His domineering father, 
Ludovico, while opposing his son’s desire 
to become an artist, instilled in him a 
strong work ethic, was the first. The sec- 
ond, “Il Magnifico” Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
took Michelangelo under his wing, 
arranged an apprenticeship in the studio of 
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Domenico Ghirlandaio, and exposed him 
to the intellectual climate of the artist’s 
colony at the Medici Gardens. After the 
death of Lorenzo, Pope Julius II sought out 
Michelangelo with a contract for a massive 
tomb. It was under the Pope’s patronage 
that Michelangelo completed The Bound 
and Dying Slaves, The Seated Moses, and ulti- 
mately, his work on the Sistine Chapel. 
James Beck is a professor of art history at 
Columbia University where he has taught 
for over 30 years. He is a founder of Art 
Watch and a leader in the movement to 
halt the over-restoration of works of art. 


From Chaos to Coherence: 
Advancing Emotional 
and Organizational Intelligence 
Through Inner Quality 
Management 
By Bruce Cryer ’75 AND Doc CHILDRE 
Butterworth-Heinemann, 1999 


BRUCE CRYER 


From Chaos to Coherence proposes a new 
model of organization and individual intelli- 


gence called Inner Quality Management that 


is based on Doc Childre’s HeartMath sys- 
tem—a new technology, grounded in 
science, business management, psychology, 
and health for building people and organiza- 
tions that respond gracefully to change, 
crisis, and challenge. This model of business 
management, say the authors, provides the 
science and tools for neutralizing the debili- 
tating impact stress has on people and 
organizations while building new levels of 
organizational coherence. Bruce Cryer, vice 
president of HeartMath LLC, has edited 
more than 25 books on human performance. 
He is on the faculty of the Stanford 
Executive Program. 


Controversies & Commanders: 
Dispatches from the Army 
of the Potomac 
By STEPHEN SEARS 54 


Houghton Mifflin, 1999 
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Dispatches from the Army 


of the Potomac 


Stephen Sears, “the finest and most 
provocative Civil War historian writing 
today,” according to The Chicago Tribune, 
reports the history of this conflict in which 
“controversy” and “commander” were spo- 
ken in the same breath. The high command 
of the Army of the Potomac, the Union 
forces of the Civil War, was, for all its suc- 
cesses, a changeable and frequently 
disjointed collection of men. In Controversies 
and Commanders, some of the greatest lead- 
ers of the Union Army appear in a more 
human light than they are generally seen. 
Some of the incidents in the book include 
the accusations of disloyalty against General 
Charles Stone; the court-martial of Fitz 


John Porter; the incident of General Dan 


Sickles, who shot his wife’s lover outside the 
White House; and other events that influ- 
enced the outcome of our nation’s greatest 
cataclysm. Stephen Sears is the author of six 
award-winning books on the Civil War, 
including Landscape Turned Red and 
Chancellorsville. A former editor at American 
Heritage, he lives in Connecticut. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Seasoning: A Poet’s Year 
By Davip YouNG 
Ohio State University Press, 1999 


Set in Northeastern Ohio where the author 
has lived and taught at Oberlin College for 
close to 40 years, Seasonings demonstrates 
that this unremarkable place—no grand 
scenery, no special claims to beauty—can be 
the perfect place to learn about animals, 
plants, food, geology, history, weather, and 
time. Arranged seasonal- 
ly, Young shares many 
elegant, yet simple, sea- 
sonal recipes that reveal 
his love for nature’s 
foods. With a chapter 
for each month, Young 
muses on the unique, 
almost human character 
that specific times of 
year express, [he possi- 
bility of coming to terms 
with one’s own time and place in body and 
spirit, Young suggests, may be our true task 
in life. David Young is Longman professor of 
English at Oberlin. 


Seasoning! 
/A POETS VEAR™:! 


Rahel Levin Varnhagen: 
The Life and Work of a German 
Jewish Intellectual 
By Herp1 THOMANN JEWARSON 
University of Nebraska Press, 1998 


Based on research of the recently rediscov- 
ered Varnhagen Collection, the author 
provides a new and comprehensive biography 
of Rahel Levin Varnhagen, a prominent 
member of the intellectual community of 
Berlin in the early 19th century, best known 
for the salon she established, hosting Goethe, 
Freidrich and Dorothea Schlegel, and Hegel. 
‘Tewarson focuses on the intellectual accom- 
plishments of Varnhagen herself and the 
letters that reveal her to be “a sensitive, intel- 
ligent, and forward-looking writer who 
fought the discrimination she felt as a Jew 
and as a woman.” Her writings on women, 
philosophy, literature, Judaism, and other 
topics led to Varnhagen’s reputation as a 
leading intellectual of her era—a champion 
of literary figures and movements, of human 
rights, and of Enlightenment values. Heidi 
‘Tewarson is a professor of German at 
Oberlin, and the author of two books and 
numerous articles on 18th-, 19th-, and 20th- 
century German literature. 
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Searching for My Place 


M, heart beats faster every time I 
think about it. The butterflies that live in 
my stomach begin fluttering their wings, 
and I feel the first pangs of an 
anxiety attack rush over me. 
But then my mind begins to 
calm the emotional tidal wave 
that is slowly approaching. 
There is no reason to freak 
out—thousands of graduating 
seniors all over the country 
experience this same phenom- 
enon year after year and, for 
the most part, survive the 
ordeal. Finding a job is not 
the end of the world. 
Although at times it seems an 
impossible task, the search for employ- 
ment is an inevitable reality. Over the past 
few months I have lived this reality, and 
now I am waiting to experience the fruits 
of my labor. 

It started off simply enough: write a 
resume and schedule an appointment with 
career services. Little did I know that one 
conversation with a career counselor 
would encompass so much. My once 
clean, generously-spaced, two-page 
resume was covered in a layer of red ink. 
Entire portions of my employment histo- 
ry were wiped out, forever forgotten. 

My mind was overloaded and dizzy 
with possibilities. I had entered that meet- 
ing assuming that my career search would 
center around publishing, but after a 20- 
minute conversation, I knew that my 
options were endless. Public relations, 
journalism, education, alumni relations, 
editing, publishing, teaching, academic 
counseling—the list went on. This was 
the hard part. I had to seriously examine 
what type of career I wanted to pursue. 


Aiec much soul searching and 
consulting with friends and family, I 
decided to focus my search on public rela- 
tions and education reform. I began the 
overwhelming task of contacting everyone 
and anyone who could help. I called and 
e-mailed former bosses, co-workers, 
friends, friends of friends, alumni—any- 
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one willing to spare a few minutes. I then 
moved on to Round ‘Two; writing and 
calling the new names provided by my 
first circle of contacts. The 
process continues. It’s like a 
slow spreading disease, my 
resume passing from person 
to person, picking up new 
names, more people to con- 
tact, more brains to pick. 

In addition to my out- 
reach efforts, I explore the 
Internet and major newspa- 
pers almost daily, regularly 
visiting a dozen job sites and 
just as many individual web- 
sites; all the while searching 
for my perfect job. 

I reward every new possibility with a 
“customized” cover letter and resume. To 
date I have blindly applied for over 30 
positions at various institutions. Almost 
all of them have responded with that 
standard card or letter thanking me for 
my interest and promising that I’ll be 
“contacted in several weeks if an inter- 
view is needed.” Thus far my dozens of 
phone calls and e-mails have resulted in 
maybe three decent leads, and of those, 
one potential job offer. 

The process is not an easy one. It is 
time consuming and often frustrating. I 
am both envious of and encouraged by 
my peers who have survived the anxiety 
and emerged winners. Somewhere in the 
abyss of my mind I know that my time 
will come, but for now it’s a waiting 
game. My search continues, but I am 
always listening for the phone to ring— 
hoping for an interview, or better yet, 
an offer that may lead me to that final 
goal; a job. 


ARIEL Carr is an English major from 
Maine. The daughter of Douglas Carr ’68 
and Deidre Schupack Carr 69, she is the 
photo editor of Hi-O-Hi yearbook and a 
member of the senior class council. 
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Friends of the 


Oberlin College Library 


___ The Reading Girl, marble sculpture by 
John Adams Jackson, gift to the library, 
1886. Now displayed prominently on 
Mudd Center’ main level. (The sneaker is 
a modern addition.) 


Friends of the 
Oberlin College 
Library receive 

special benefits of 


membership. 


Shouldn't YOU join 
TODAY? 


Please join us in emphasizing the 


fundamental importance of the 


library for education at Oberlin. 
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Who are the Friends? 


A Friend is anyone who joins us in supporting the role of the library 
in collecting and preserving books, sound recordings, musical scores, 
electronic media, and archival materials in the interest of teaching, 
scholarship, and personal study. The organization is governed by an 
independent council and its bylaws provide for at least one member- 
ship meeting each year. There are currently over 850 members of the 
Friends organization, of whom almost 200 are enrolled Oberlin stu- 
dents. 


What are the benefits of membership? 


~ Friends receive the newsletter Library Perspectives, occasional 
publications (such as the lectures delivered by distinguished guests 
at the Friends annual reception and dinner), as well as 
announcements and invitations to exhibitions, lectures, and other 
events sponsored by the Friends throughout the year. 


Friends are entitled to library borrowing privileges. 


Most importantly, Friends have the satisfaction of knowing that 
they are helping to maintain and strengthen Oberlin’s outstanding 
library system, which includes the Main Library, the Art Library, 
the Conservatory Library, and the Science Library. 


What does it take to become a friend? 


There are various categories of membership: Student ($1); Recent 
Graduate ($5); Friend ($30); Couple ($40); Associate ($50); Sponsor 
($100); Patron ($500); Benefactor ($1000). Checks should be made 
payable to Oberlin College and mailed to the Friends at the address 
below. Donating book collections or other materials to the library is 
another way to become a Friend. Members may designate their gift 
to underwrite the acquisition of library materials in certain fields, to 
assist the preservation program, or to support other library-related 
special interests. Membership contributions are tax deductible. 


For more information, write, call, or fax: 

Friends of the Oberlin College Library, Mudd Center, 
148 W. College St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1532. 

Phone: (440) 775-8285, Ext. 234. Fax: (440) 775-8739. 
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Story and photos by Carol Ann Aicher 88 


John Oberlin’s home, Musée Oberlin, is 
located in Waldersbach, France. 


a 


ohn Frederick Oberlin was a Lutheran 
pastor and philanthropist in the Alsace 
region of eastern France. Six years after his 
death in 1826, his name re-emerged to iden- 
tify the colony and college founded by John 
Jay Shipherd and Philo P. Stewart: Oberlin. 

A 1987 issue of The Oberlin Review ran a 
story about Erica Nelson’s quest to find the 
gravesite of John Frederick Oberlin, a.k.a. 
“Papa Oberlin,” as his burial plot indicates. 
I followed Erica’s directions a few years later 
and found myself rediscovering a wonderful 
piece of Oberlin history. 

Visitors to the French cities of 
Strasbourg or Colmar in the Alsace region 
need to detour just a few hours to find Papa 
Oberlin’s grave located in Fouday or his 
home in nearby Waldersbach. I recommend 
taking a detailed map such as Michelin #242; 
larger maps don’t include these two towns. 


The area is quite beautiful, and adventure- 
some travelers should explore the 
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underdeveloped country lanes that wind 
through the idyllic countryside and villages. 
On the map, these roads are depicted in 
white and yellow. 

Upon reaching Fouday, a church steeple 
marks the cemetery: an old, small-town 
graveyard, well-kept and adorned with flow- 
ers. Unlike many of my cemetery searches, 
the plot was easy to find. A metal cross bear- 
ing Oberlin’s nickname marks the grave, and 
the self-appointed town historian, Monsieur 
Hummel, is often on hand to greet tourists. 
He lives next to the church and once spent 
his days watching for visitors. He avoided 
speaking English with me, and prefers, I 
think, German or French. 

During my brief tour of the cemetery, 
Hummel shared stories of Papa Oberlin’s 
funeral in 1826 and the two-mile line of 
townspeople who came to pay their respects. 
As the head of the processional reached the 
cemetery, the last 
person in line 
stepped away from 
Oberlin’s house and 
parish church located 
in the next town. 

The church next 
to the graveyard was 
once part of John 
Oberlin’s parish. It 
dates back to the 
11th century, yet I 
was reminded of the 
later Quaker meeting houses in Pennsyl- 
vania. The interior is very plain; its wooden 
benches cover logs that feed the winter 
stove. An hourglass stands near the pulpit— 
the very one used by Papa Oberlin to time 
his Sunday morning sermons. 

Papa Oberlin accepted the pastorship in 
Waldersbach in 1767 after studying theology 
at the University of Strasbourg. A supporter 
of Christian mysticism and the ideas of 
Rousseau, he was said to possess a rare spiri- 
tuality combined with a talent for practical 
social development. The previous pastor had 
established a school and library, services 
Oberlin improved upon by further training 
the teachers and mandating that children 


Oberlin’s burial site 


This parish church in Waldersbach sits next to 
Oberlin’s home. 


attend school until the age of 16. He spent 
his long life in labor for the material and 
spiritual improvement of his impoverished 
parishioners, working to build roads and 
teach modern agricultural methods. 

Oberlin also developed the first of many 
“Oberlinvereince” orphan asylums for the 
protection of children. Doctors and medicine 
were rare, so he established a pharmacy in 
his home and arranged for new doctors to 
train and practice in his parish. He founded a 
loan and savings bank and introduced cotton 
manufacturing. And amidst all of these 
accomplishments, Oberlin is credited with 
spreading formal French throughout a region 
long isolated by its own difficult dialect. 

Upon leaving the cemetery, visitors can 
take a two-mile drive to the preacher's 
home, Musée Oberlin, in Waldersbach. The 
museum devotes four rooms to the life of 
Oberlin, but visitors are often disappointed 
to find it closed. The Museum Alsatian in 
Strasbourg is also a stop for the Oberlin afi- 
cionado; a floor there is devoted to his life 
and impact on this area of France. 


Ed. Note: A program of study abroad, the 
Oberlin Center of European Studies, was inau- 
gurated during Oberlin’s 1992-93 academic year 
in Strasbourg, France, the birthplace of Fohn 
Frederick Oberlin. The program is designed to 
take advantage of Strasbourg’s role at the heart 
of the newly emerging European Union. 


Caro, ANN AICHER teaches piano in 
New York City and finished a doctorate in college 
teaching at Columbia University-Teaching 
College last A lay. She enjoys visiting cemeteries 
and completed a travel guide to the burial sites of 
classical music composers. 
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By Kelly Viancourt 


mericans, for nearly two centuries, 
lived as the world’s tallest human beings. 
Averaging 172 centimeters in the year 1750, 
American men towered over English and 
Norwegians by seven centimeters, Austrians 
by six, and Swedes by five. 

But, somehow, things changed. Young 
Dutchmen, once among the shortest in 
Europe, today lead the pack at 183 centime- 
ters, or Just over six feet tall, while Americans, 
who gained just four centimeters in the last 
250 years, are shorter than all of them. 

The statistics are intriguing, but are they 
meaningful? Is the relative shrinking of 
Americans cause for concern? The answers lie 
in the emerging science of auxology, or the 
study of human growth, which suggests that 
average height reflects the overall health of a 
population—its diet, wealth, quality of hous- 
ing, levels of pollution, disease, and stress— 
particularly for infants and adolescents. 

Richard Steckel ’66 is an auxologist and 
professor of economics and anthropology at 
The Ohio State University, where he has 
been studying height since his doctoral years 
in the mid-1970s. In March, he was among 
three faculty members named Joan N. 
Huber Faculty Fellows, a program designed 
to reward the strongest scholars in the 
College of Social and Behavioral Sciences. 

Steckel says that traditional measures of 
standard of living—gross national product 
or per capita income—don’t reflect the total 
picture because they leave out other vari- 
ables such as crime, congestion, workload, 
or the amount of leisure time afforded to a 
population. Height also has a direct relation- 
ship to longevity; research suggests that the 
height of a child at age 12 has a direct corre- 
lation with life expectancy as an adult. Per 
capita income can’t make the same claim. 

“Americans have not grown in 25 years,” 
Steckel said. “Our loss of international lead- 
ership in stature should be a warning to 
those who think this country provides its 
citizens with widespread access to the basic 
necessities of life.” 


the Standard of Living 


The study of auxology is a cross-discipli- 
nary field involving historians, economists, 
biologists, anthropologists, and physicians 
who accept that height is a response to both 
nature and nurture. Genetic differences 
aside, changes in living conditions cause 
dramatic changes in average height. “If you 
look around the world at well-nourished 
populations today, whether in Africa, Japan, 


Chart I: Long-term U.S. 
height trends tend to reflect 
our country’s environmental 
conditions at any given time. 


the U.S., Europe, or South America, the 
children are all about the same height within 
1/2 inch,” Steckel said. “I’m not saying there 
are no genetic differences across large popu- 
lations, but I think they are small relative to 
what the environment does.” 


teckel’s research is derived in part from 
historical height data recorded on slave 
manifests of those shipped in the coastwide 
trade after 1807 and military muster roles 
from major wars. “Among the things we 
learned is that slave children were dreadfully 
small, among the smallest populations ever 
measured, but recovered substantially as 
teenagers,” Steckel said. “Pregnant slave 
women had an arduous work routine, and 
their children as infants had a limited rate of 
breast feedings. Women were back in the 
fields within six weeks of giving birth, and 
the children left behind in the nursery were 
receiving a contaminated, low protein diet 
until age 10. 

“Once the young adolescent slaves start- 
ed working, however, they received regular 
allocations of meat and their growth caught 
up. This proved to be economically produc- 
tive for slave owners. They had no incentive 
to improve the diets of young children nor 
to improve their health or welfare.” 

From a medical point of view, the findings 
make sense, Steckel said. Under periods of 
extreme physical stress, our bodies give up on 
growth and marshal whatever resources they 
have on survival. Later, during times of less 
stress, the body makes up for what’s lost—a 
phenomenon known as catch-up growth. 

“Stress and poor environmental condi- 
tions can depress growth rates down to zero,” 
he said. “Diet, minus work and minus disease 
(and basic metabolism) equals net nutrition. 
How tall one becomes is a function of net 
nutrition during periods of growth. Average 
height is not adept in distinguishing between 
degrees of opulence, but is good at distin- 
guishing between degrees of deprivation. In 
other words, it’s a measure of one’s consump- 
tion of basic needs.” 

In the early 1700s soldiers in the United 
States were the tallest in the world, attrib- 
uted, most likely, to a healthy diet and an 
abundance of farmlands. “Americans experi- 


enced the best of the old and the new world 
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(Steckel, “New Perspectives on the Standard of Living,” Journal of Economics, 1995) 


foods at that time, and also had low popula- 
tion density, few epidemics, and a reasonably 
even distribution of wealth,” Steckel said. 

Average height for Americans peaked in 
the 1830s, then sharply declined toward a 
new low in 1880 (Chart 1). “Americans lost 
1-1/2 to 2 inches in height despite an 
improving economy and increases in 
income,” Steckel said. “But we also had a 
greater spread of communicable disease as 
the United States urbanized. The trans- 
portation revolution in the 1820s and 30s 
brought steamboats, canals, and railroads. 
People moved and migrated, taking disease 
with them: cholera, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough. Wealth inequality was also on the 
rise and the poor were more exposed by 
business downturns. Things didn’t get better 
until the end of the century with the purifi- 
cation of water, removal of waste, emphasis 
on personal hygiene, and use of antiseptics, 
after which point we saw an increase of 
eight centimeters in height in the next 
three-quarters of a century.” 

Many Europeans, whose heights once 
lagged several centimeters behind Amer- 
icans, caught up, eventually surpassed, and 
continued rising. In the United States, how- 
ever, height began levelling off in the mid- 
1900s, and, in the last 25 years, experienced 
no increase at all. This is a warning, says 
Steckel, since the majority of growth occurs 
in early childhood and adolescence. He 
believes it highly probable that a significant 
number of our country’s children face some 
type of impaired health. And because an 
average height difference of just a few cen- 
timeters across countries can have a signifi- 
cant effect on life expectancy, the longevity 
of our population is at risk. 

What Steckel hasn’t studied yet is the 
question of why Americans are falling 
behind—the trend is still too recent—and if 


there are current pockets of populations 
within the United States that experience dif- 
ferent rates of growth. Union Army records 
from the Civil War suggest that the midwest 
and border states at that time produced the 
tallest soldiers; the northeast and urban 
areas, the shortest. 

An educated guess as to our loss in 
stature might allude to malnutrition and 
meager access to health care that occur 
today in inner-cities and scattered rural 
areas—places where basic biological needs 
are not being met. 


n Europe and Asia, heights have contin- 
ued to grow very quickly and people are 
starting to ask why. The topic was explored 
in an October 1996 TIME magazine cover 
story, in which Steckel and other auxologists 
examined the impact on various European 
populations. Is there an ideal height? Is 
there a limit to how tall humans can grow? 
Can shorter populations catch up? 

“The Dutch are currently tallest, mea- 
suring about two inches taller than 
Americans,” Steckel said. “Why? They have 
very high income levels, they have perhaps 
the best pre-natal and post-natal care in the 
world, and they have a relatively equal dis- 
tribution of income.” 

Height research conducted with 
European populations seems to mimic those 
of the Americans. A study of nearly 10,000 
5-to-11-year-old English and Scottish chil- 
dren found a clear connection between a 
child’s height and whether the father had a 
job. In each social class group, children with 
unemployed fathers were shorter. 

In Norway a survey by professor Hans 
Waaler revealed that tall people live longer: 
women aged 40 to 44 who measured 
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between 145 and 149 centimeters had a 
mortality rate double that of women 
between 165 and 169 centimeters. 
Norwegian men aged 55 to 59 who mea- 
sured 150 to 155 centimeters had double 
the mortality rate of those whose height was 
185 to 189 centimeters. 

Even the Japanese, who were the smallest 
in height of any industrialized country in 
1950, have increased their height by about 
eight centimeters in the last 50 years. “If 
you're in Asia today, the intergenerational dif- 
ferences in height are striking,” Steckel said. 

The growth of our European and Asian 
neighbors suggests positive change, yet the 
trend is leading to unique challenges for man- 
ufacturing industries. Changes have been so 
dramatic that clothing, cars, furniture, and 
tools need to be redesigned, and the architec- 
ture of homes, schools, and offices must be 
adapted for these larger physiques. 

How high can we go? “The Norwegians 
did a study 20 years ago on height; weight, 
and longevity and found that mortality rates 
as a function of height were U shaped. 
People who are very, very tall die at much 
higher rates,” Steckel said. “But the truth is, 
we just don’t know. 

“I do think the longevity and health of 
elderly people in the future will be much 
greater than we expect. Old people today 
grew up in a time when stature was far 
lower than it is now. People who will be old 
20 to 40 years from now grew up in the 
mid-1950s when average height was much 
higher. This has very important implications 
for social security and pension systems. ‘The 
number of old people who will be around is 
vastly underestimated.” 
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Chart 2: The Netherlands, 
Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden top the mean con- 
script height chart of these 
1! European countries. 


The auxologists’ theory has had its share 
of dissenters, especially within the first 
decade of research, but height studies were 
helped by economists in the 1970s who 
were looking beyond gross national product 
as a measure of the quality of life. “There 
are all kinds of social urban problems the 
GNP doesn’t capture very well, so people 
were willing to listen,” Steckel said. 

Hirschel Kasper, Oberlin professor of 
economics, says that many scholars, espe- 
cially those outside of the field, think econ- 
omists place too much emphasis on mone- 
tary measures of life. “Even Amartya Sen, 
who won the Nobel Prize in economics last 
year, thinks economists should use more 
non-monetary measures, such as capability, 
to analyze how societies fare,” Kasper said. 

“Yet, non-monetary measures are so 
amorphous and difficult to calculate. Can 
progress and understanding actually move 
in that direction? Most economists are curi- 
ous, tolerant, and hopeful, but not persuad- 
ed. Rick's attempts to tie the measurable 
(whether height or bone density) to broader 
indicators such as quality of life have earned 
him a place at the table. I, and most econo- 
mists, I believe, find Rick’s research fasci- 
nating, intriguing, amazing, and potentially 
enormously significant.” 


teckel, who considers Kasper among his 

most memorable professors, discovered the 
height data as a doctoral student studying the 
demography of slaves at the University of 
Chicago with economist and future Nobel 
Prize recipient Robert Fogel. “I found the 
height data very intriguing and was con- 
vinced early on that it had tremendous 
promise. It was a matter of convincing other 
economists and historians that it had merit.” 

The National Archives in Washington, 
D.C., stored the slave manifests, which 
identified individual slaves shipped in the 
coastwide trade by name, age, gender, 
height, and color. Fogel had microfilmed 
some of these records to study the age and 
gender of slave migrants. Steckel took the 
films with him to Ohio State in 1975 and 
began a teaching career, never deviating far 
from his height studies. Within the past 24 
years, his work has generated hundreds of 
articles, publications, and presentations 


written and conducted around the world. 

‘Today Steckel is chair of the University 
Research Committee, serves on the 
University Senate and Fiscal Committee, 
and was nominated for Ohio State’s presti- 
gious Distinguished Scholar Award, to be 
presented this spring. He and his wife and 
daughters spent their spring break in 
Mexico, working ten-hour days and living in 
tents to build simple houses for the poor 
under the direction of Amor Ministries. 

The professor is quick to credit his liber- 
al arts education at Oberlin for encouraging 
him to think broadly and to welcome inter- 
disciplinary work. “I was not a conformist, 
which was one reason why Oberlin appealed 
to me. It was the diversity of people and 
opinions. Where others might question an 
idea or have a gut reaction to negate some- 
thing, I would consider it. 

“Americans tend to think that height is 
genetically determined,” Steckel continued. 
“And the people who believe that often lack 
a strong liberal arts background that 
includes some study in the sciences. We 
know that environment can cause five- or 
six-inch differences in height. I’ve heard 
physical anthropologists say that even the 
African pygmies would catch up to modern 
heights over three or four generations if 
they had good net nutrition.” 

Steckel is convinced that Americans have 
something to learn by studying other coun- 
tries and suggests that we regularly measure 
our children to help monitor health condi- 
tions. It’s cheap, it’s easy, and it’s effective. 

“I’ve asked geneticists how long it will be 
before we can estimate the genetic potential 
for growth of particular individuals. We can 
take a blood sample or a mouth swab, get 
your DNA, determine your height, and con- 
clude how tall you should end up. If we 
know each person’s growth potential and 
discover that they’re falling below that, then 
we know something is wrong. 

“Then we can design personal diets for 
people: you need extra protein, I need 
more iodine, she needs additional iron to 
grow adequately,” he said. “This would 
revolutionize pediatrics, and the technolo- 
gy should be available in five to ten years. 
We know that health in early childhood is 
a predictor of longevity, so this is the time 
to intervene.” 
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A YOU 0 HOt fee! there is anything wrong with 
education at Oberlin—if you weren’t disap- 
pointed and bored by a freshman year which 
was as fresh and exciting as a high school lec- 
ture sandwiched between four times the 
high-school reading load; if you aren’t frus- 
trated by a medieval lecture system that 
should have died with the invention of the 
printing press; if you aren’t turned off by 
humanistic disciplines which somehow fail to 
relate to you as a human and by social sci- 
ences which only infrequently help you relate 
to the social events and injustices that every 
day overflow into your life—then the 
Experimental College isn’t for you.” 

With this 1968 commentary in the Oberlin 
Review, student Paul ‘Tamminen ’69 exposed 
the culture that originated Oberlin’s Experi- 
mental College. ExCo—as it since has been 
nicknamed—started offering courses that fall, 
a time when many students denounced 
Oberlin’s then-traditional education. 


‘Tamminen demonstrated the fervor of the 
debate in a 1968 Homecoming report to 


Beginning Contact 
Improv students 


learn movement 


and dancing 


techniques. alumni. “In numerous ways Oberlin educa- 
tion is misdirected, or out of date, and thus 
harmful to the best interests of both 
students and our society,” he wrote. 

The previous April, Tamminen and a 
band of students had received approval from 
the College of Arts and Sciences to found 
ExCo, a category of courses organized and 
conducted by students. Although rare today, 
experimental colleges were 
popular i in the 1960s and early 

70s, and ExCo’s founders creat- 
ed the program as a laboratory 
for pedagogical changes they 
hoped would sweep through 

the college. 


Its premise remaiNS the same today: 
in place of professors, students ~ 
and community members coordi-_ oN 
nate interdisciplinary courses on 
topics of interest to them. The 
coordinators are rarely experts, 
but they must demonstrate an 
ability to lead a class through the 
subject matter. Lectures are 
replaced with small discussions 
or group activities held in a 
lounge, seminar room, or apart- 
ment, and the entire curriculum 
is run by a student committee. 

It was a bold program with a revolution- 
ary agenda, and some believe it led to inno- The Oberlin Aid to 
vations within the regular curriculum that 
fall. Faculty voted to offer a group of ad hoc © Strays practicum focus- 
courses responsive to current social and : 
political conditions. The first, Modern eS on animal care and 
Black Literature, was taught by English 
instructor John Hobbs in the s pring of 
1969. 

Other innovations followed. The first 
Winter Term occurred in January 1969, fol- and city dog/cat pro- 


lowed by the credit/no entry option that was 


requires students to 


volunteer with campus 


pioneered in a way by ExCo’s grading grams, fundraising 
experiments. Distribution requirements 
changed a few years later. efforts, and community 


Throughout it all, ExCo thrived. In a 


education. 


report to the college’s Educ ational Plans and 
Policies Committee in 1973, ExCo 
Chairman Stuart Robbins 7 5 reported that 
in discussions with chairs of other 
Experimental Colleges around Ohio, it was 


pn cml determined that the traditional lifetime of 
~ <a an organization such as ExCo was approxi 


mately three years. At most colleges, the 
novelty of the program wore off and stu- 
dent interest waned. 

“The Oberlin Experimental College is a 
striking exception to that pattern,” Robbins 
declared, and with good reason. ‘The num- 
ber of classes and participating students had 
erown steadily over the first four years. 
Only five ExCo courses of the 22 offered in 
1968 were permitted to grant college cred- 
it, and of those, students were limited to 
taking one. 

ExCo grew to 53 courses in 1973, and, as 
restrictions lessened over the years, grew to 
be the college’s largest department. ‘Today, 
ExCo offers an unlimited number of courses 
for credit, and students can count up to five 
hours of those credits toward graduation. 
With 106 courses, the program reached a 
new high last spring. 

These days, instructors use a range of 
teaching methods and deal with current 
topics and affairs. The educational policies 
advocated by the founders of ExCo have 
become intertwined with Oberlin’s “tradi- 
tional” curriculum—classes within the his- 
tory, sociology, women’s studies, and poli- 
tics departments deal with issues today 
that were raised in experimental courses of 
the 60s and ’70s: Urban Politics, The 
American Indian, Issues in Women’s 
Health, and Society and the Individual: A 
Gay Studies Perspective. Even depart- 
ments and programs—African American, 
women’s, Jewish, and environmental stud- 
ies—started as, or were supplemented by, 
ExCo classes. 

“ExCo began with the idea that there was 
something seriously wrong with education at 
Oberlin,” said ExCo committee member 
Mark Carr ’87 in the Oberlin Review. “I 
think ExCo’s role has changed and that’s 
how the ’60s, ’70s, and ’80s were different. 
No one is putting down Oberlin’s education 
any more.” 

Within a few years of its birth, ExCo was 
transformed from a revolutionary concept to 
a complimentary alternative to the college’s 
regular curriculum. Once intended to chal- 
lenge Oberlin’s traditions, ExCo became an 
Oberlin tradition. 

Scott Maier ’78 posed this issue in a 1976 
article in the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 


“Since its inception eight years ago, the role 
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of ExCo as a model for educational reform 
has become less important. Institutional 
changes at Oberlin have quieted student 
demands for greater relevance, more inter- 
action, and alternative grading procedures. 
The dissenting function of ExCo has taken a 
back seat to its fundamental purpose of pro- 
viding Oberlin students with the opportuni- 
ty to structure and participate in courses that 
are not offered in the College or 
Conservatory curriculum.” 


Peter Hlinka 00, member of this year’s 
ExCo committee, values the opportunities 
to explore new topics in small settings. 
“The programs that ExCo supports are still 
marginalized programs that cannot be 
found under the rubric of classes commonly 
taught at colleges and universities,” he says. 
“They deal intimately with subject matter 
that is relevant, but not, for whatever rea- 
son, widely taught.” 

Courses involving volanteer work have 
been a popular way of mixing community 
service and academic study. Martial arts, 
crafts, pop culture, meditation, sport, and 
language classes are offered nearly every 
semester, while courses such as Gilbert 
and Sullivan, Steel Drum Ensemble, 
Modern Dance, and Improv Comedy 


Technique tap into and help foster 
Oberlin’s creative community. 

Jerry Greenfield ’73, co-founder of 
Ben and Jerry’s Homemade Ice Cream, 
Inc., once shared with OAM his experi- 
ence in a Carnival Technique ExCo. 
Coordinating the course was his classmate 
Bill Irwin ’73, now a famous actor-mime- 
clown who has appeared on Broadway, 
television, and in films. “Bill taught me 
how to do a cinder-block smash on the 
bare belly of my partner, Habini Ben 
Coheni, the noted Indian mystic, with a 
sledgehammer,” Jerry says. “We’re talking 
practical knowledge you can use in the 
outside world. I also learned how to eat 
fire, and I’ve done both in public.” 

ExCo also became the repository of stu- 
dent interest in education and communica- 
tions after the college eliminated those 
departments. Topics range from the com- 
munity service-based O.C. Mentors and the 
theory-based Progressive Education and 
the New Visions School Movement to cur- 
rent media commentary such as 
Sociopolitical Evaluation of The Simpsons 
and From Snow White to Brown Skin— 
The Disney Films, with each adding their 
own spin to the disciplines. 
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Introduction to Country 
Line Dancing was a pop- 
ular course this spring. 
In Creating the Ultimate 
Human Brain, students 
endeavor to transform a 
typical, unreadable brain 
atlas into a highly inter- 


active digital reference. 


: During this ExCo session 


of World Cooking, par- 
: ticipants learned and 
sampled the secrets of 


Japanese cuisine. 
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and leading a course is itself a 
lesson in pedagogy, as is membership on the 
student-run Experimental College commit- 
tee that oversees all major decisions: approv- 
ing coordinators, classes, and the amount of 
credit a course can offer. And, as with any 
student organization, the program has 
endured moments both good and bad. 

Mark Carr remembers a low point in 
1984. “The entire experienced committee 
graduated, leaving Will (Thomas ’87) and 
me,” Carr says. “Suddenly I was running this 
college.” 

Carr and Thomas, as did others before 
and after them, carried ExCo forward. While 
student interest in teaching and taking cours- 
es is always high, running the program 
inevitably falls to a handful of student volun- 
teers. They are the ones who deal with 
ExCo’s critics, those who point out the frivo- 
lity of particular topics and maintain that the 
courses are reputed to be too easy. Some edu- 
cators today question the outcome of ExCo 
courses and the appropriateness of awarding 
credit for classes taught by students. 

Yet the committee perseveres, always 
evaluating and reinventing what ExCo is. In 
1977, when the committee suspected that 
interest in educational alternatives dissipated 
and students seemed more interested in 
receiving easy credit, they overhauled the 
application procedure. 

When I was a member of the committee 
in 1994 and 95, we tightened ExCo’s credit- 
granting and coordinator-approval policies 
vet again. We also offered more support for 
coordinators through a manual and peda- 
ogical workshops with faculty members. 

Since then, a student-worker position 
has been added to keep track of the classes. 


FxCo has always scrambled for money, and 


o 
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with joint funding from student-activity 


fees and the college’s dean’s fund, the com- 
mittee hired part-time clerical and admin- 
istrative support. 

Students from Grinnell College initiat- 
ed their own experimental college last year 
after seeking help from Oberlin. Their 
program is basically a copy of ExCo. 

Imitation, it is said, is the highest form 
of flattery. 


Mark GRAHAM ’97 154 staff writer in 
the Office of College Relations. He was a mem- 
ber of the ExCo committee from 1994 to 1996 
and ts coordinating his third ExCo class, The 
Cinema and Culture of Spielberg, this spring. 
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By Gary M. Stern 
Photo by Doug Goodman 


Just how did a cellist-turned MBA-turned arts 
administrator end up on the Internet? The trek 
from the practice rooms of the Oberlin 
Conservatory to the boardrooms of venture 
capital firms has been Eugene Carr’s profession 
al journey since his graduation from Oberlin in 
1982. Today he is founder, president, and CEO 
of CultureFinder.com—the Internet’s only site 
specializing in national arts events and ticketing. 

CultureFinder.com offers detailed listings for 
more than 300,000 cultural events a year, cover- 
ing classical music, theater, dance, ballet, and 
Broadway, and includes schedules for 2,200 arts 
organizations performing in over 1,300 cities in 
the U.S. and Canada. With the explosion of e- 
commerce on the Internet, CultureFinder 
expanded its scope to offer online event ticket- 
ing, discount tickets, and weekly event recom- 
mendations in 12 major cities. 


The Oberlin Entrepreneur 

When cellist Eugene Carr graduated from 
South Side High School in Long Island, he 
faced a difficult decision: should he attend 
Juilliard to study with one of the country’s pre- 
eminent cellists or enroll at Oberlin as a dou- 
ble-degree student? He chose Oberlin for its 
unique combination of music and academics, 
but in retrospect feels that it was “most impor- 
tantly an ideal laboratory for entrepreneurial 
thinking and experimentation.” 

Carr, involved with WOBC-FM in his first 
semester, convinced then President Emil 
Danenberg to renovate the station’s piano so that 
he could produce a live weekly classical show, 
“Stagefright.” By his sophomore year he was 
named program director, and the next year gen- 
eral manager. While overseeing the program- 
ming and budgeting for the WOBC staff of 100, 
he thought about new Ways to promote Oberlin’s 
extraordinary music program beyond the station’s 


listening area and conceived the idea of a live 
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chamber music touring program. “Music 
from Oberlin” would be a expansion of the 
Conservatory’s local concerts, taking Oberlin 
talent on the road. 

Carr proposed spending his vacations 
traveling across the country, performing in 
community center concerts by night and 
recruiting concerts at local high schools by 
day. Dave Clark, the college’s former vice 
president for external affairs, offered his full 
approval of the idea, and The Oberlin Trio 
began touring in 1980 between Erie, 
Pennsylvania, and New York City. The group 
was a multicultural dream: violinist Calvin 
Wiersma, a blonde, blue-eyed student from 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; pianist Charles 
Floyd, a razor-sharp black Chicago musician 
who would later become pop-singer Natalie 
Cole’s musical director; and Carr, the Jewish 
go-getter from Long Island. 

In just over two years and during virtually 
every school holiday, the trio presented 125 
public concerts in 20 states from Oregon to 
New York, on Minnesota Public Radio, and 
even on Romper Room in Hollywood. 

The group achieved exactly what Carr 
had hoped: it boosted Oberlin’s musical repu- 
tation and helped to attract talented majors 
to the Conservatory. Clark describes Carr as 
the “manager, mastermind, and entrepreneur 
of the group” who arranged the bookings, 
contacted alumni to attend, and, of course, 
performed at every concert. “He had strong 
organizational skills and the kind of personal- 
ity that allowed him to come forward in a 
charming way and get things done. He was a 
promoter of the best sort.” 

Nearing graduation in 1982, Carr faced a 
critical career juncture. Would he attend 
graduate school at Juilliard, or work in New 
York’s arts management industry as he had 
done previously one semester? 


Arts Management Beckons 

The executive director of New York’s 
American Symphony Orchestra (ASO) 
learned of The Oberlin Trio’s tours and 
offered Carr a job as operations manager to 
oversee all aspects of producing concerts. 
Carr accepted the position, excited by ASO’s 
involvement in concerts at Carnegie Hall, 
on PBS, and also the precursor to the 
“Three Tenors,” a pair of concerts with 
Pavarotti at Madison Square Garden. In 
1983, at age 23 and only months into his 
new job, Carr became acting director and 
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began reporting directly to board chair 
Gilbert Kaplan. Kaplan was an entrepreneur 
himself—a Mahler scholar, conductor, and 
founder and publisher of the acclaimed 
financial magazine, Institutional Investor. 
Under him, Carr assumed leadership for 
ASO’s day-to-day management, from opera- 
tions to marketing to fundraising. 
Recognizing his need for additional cre- 
dentials, Carr enrolled at Columbia 
Business School, graduating in 1987 with an 
MBA in marketing. Rather than jumping 
back into arts management, he changed his 
perspective by joining American Express to 
market travel services for Platinum and 


Gold Card members. 


After three years, Carr left the corporate 
world to launch Eugene Carr Productions, 
producing concerts at Carnegie Hall and 
Lincoln Center for clients such as ‘Toshiba, 
Panasonic, and Japan Airlines. When Leon 
Botstein, president of Bard College, became 
the music director of American Symphony 
Orchestra, the ASO board recruited Carr 
back, this time as executive director, under an 
agreement that allowed him to continue 
developing entrepreneurial projects. During 
his tenure from 1991 to 1996, he vastly 
expanded ASO’s scope: the budget increased 
from $850,000 to $3.5 million, the subscrip- 
tion base rose from 300 to 1,000, and the 
number of annual concerts expanded from 
four to a high of 40, including a four-week 
tour in Japan sponsored by ‘Toshiba. 

Carr pursued a creative management 
experiment between the ASO and the 
Concordia Orchestra, convincing 
founder/conductor Marin Alsop to imple- 
ment a joint administrative plan that would 
reduce costs for both organizations by shar- 
ing overhead expenses and staff. For three 
years he served as executive director of both 
Concordia and the ASO, managing a staff of 
14 people and running the two not-for- 
profit orchestra organizations simultaneous- 
ly. The New York Times heralded this 
arrangement for its inventive approach to 
not-for-profit management. 


Access to the Arts for 

New York High-School Students 
When then New York Mayor David Dinkins 
forwarded a letter from a Stuyvesant High 
School student complaining about the high 
cost of concert tickets, Carr plunged into 


action. He conceived a city-wide program to 
address the problem, and convinced 
TicketMaster, Citibank, and The New York 
Times to underwrite the launch of a new non- 
profit company, “High Five Tickets to the 
Arts.” ‘Today, High Five allows New York 
high-school students to buy tickets for hun- 
dreds of cultural events for $5 when they 
show an ID card at a TicketMaster location. 
Carr remains an active member of the board 
of High Five, which has a $1 million budget, 
ten full-time staff members, a franchise in 
Columbus, Ohio, and ticket sales that have 
reached 10,000. 
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CultureFinder.com is Born 

By late 1994 Carr began searching for 
another challenge, one that would combine 
his passion for the arts, his determination to 
build audiences, his background in market- 
ing, and his entrepreneurial spirit. On a 
week’s vacation driving to North Carolina, 
he envisioned the possibilities of the 
Internet, which was just beginning to blos- 
som as a consumer medium. He imagined a 
massive Internet site that would become a 
central “cyber-hub” for cultural information 
and tickets. Worried that he already missed 
the boat on this burgeoning industry, Carr 
jumped into immediate action. 

Already running two orchestras and High 
Five, Carr undauntedly began developing his 
new company, tapping into his own funds; 
seeking help from friends, colleagues, and 
volunteers; and working late into the night 
and on weekends. After six months of “learn- 
ing and labor,” the Web site was launched in 
October 1995. Carr then applied to America 
Online’s new “Greenhouse” program, an 
incubator division designed to invest 
$300,000-$500,000 in selected Internet start- 
continued on page 28 
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ON THE CUSP 
TWO CULTURES 


by Charles Mason 


Photos courtesy of 


The Allen Memorial Art Museum 


...to the AIDS epidemic and the 


increasingly invasive role 


OBERLIN 


of technology 


in modern life 


Restaurant Series/La Boulangerie 1992 


ALUMNI 


Watercolor on paper, 60 X 21 7/8 in. 
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Sometimes amusing, sometimes distressing, always provocative, Masami 
Leraoka’s paintings and prints combine elements drawn from traditional 
Japanese ukiyo-e, American Pop Art, and, more recently, late Gothic 
and Renaissance religious paintings 


The Allen Memorial Art Museum has brought to campus a 
rich collection of the work of one of the most original and exciting artists 
active in America during the last quarter century. Masami Teraoka contin- 
ues to challenge the world with his unique artistic vision. Numerous 
attempts have been made over the last 25 years to pigeon-hole him—as a 
Japanese artist, as an American artist, and as an Asian-American artist. Yet 
while he is all of these, his highly individual combination of wit, imagina- 
tion, and skill defies simplistic categorization. Teraoka’s images transcend 
the boundaries of time, space, and culture, and must be interpreted by each 
viewer on their own terms. 
The essentially imme- 
diate, open-minded nature 
of ‘Teraoka’s art is perhaps 
best explained by the artist 
himself. “I don’t want my 
paintings to preach,” 
Teraoka has said, “I am 
interested in that moment 
of confrontation with life 
when our psyche becomes 
shocked and naked—a vac- 
uumed mind-set situation. 
A strong art is direct, but 
does not have any facade. It 
comes in a raw state.” 
Much of his early work, 
done in a Pop-influenced 
ukiyo-e style, commented 
wryly on the glaring differ- 
ences between Japanese 
and American cultures, a 
theme that has appeared 
regularly in his works ever 
since. During the late 1970s and early ’80s, Teraoka’s work began address- 


= 


London Tube Series/Mona 1992 
Watercolor on paper, 29 7/8 X 22 3/8 in. 


ing more controversial issues, such as the global spread of mass con- 
sumerism and the destruction of the natural environment. These new 
themes were still presented with irony and humor, but the overall tone of 
the images became decidedly darker and less whimsical than previously. 


In 1986, the child of a friend contracted HIV from a tainted blood 
transfusion. This event shocked ‘Teraoka and impelled him to turn his atten- 
tion to the escalating terrors and tragedies of the AIDS epidemic. His AIDS 
series, which began in 1987 and continues today, includes some of Teraoka’s 
most thought-provoking and best -known works. 

Raised in a family of textile designers, he was exposed to a wide range 


Miyajima Toni Gate 1997 
Watercolor on paper, 92 X 27 in. 


of artistic influences from a very young age. 
After studying art and aesthetics at Kwanse1 
Gakuin University in Kobe, Teraoka moved 
to the United States in 1961 and earned a 
BA and MFA from the Otis Art Institute in 
Los Angeles. 

Teraoka first began to develop his signa- 
ture fusion of Japanese ukiyo-e and American 
Pop Art in Los Angeles during the early 
1970s, and by the mid-1970s was exhibiting 
regularly in group and solo exhibitions 
throughout southern California. He gained 
national recognition in 1976 in group shows 
at the Museum of Modern Art in New York 
and the Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 
and, in 1979, was given a major solo exhibi- 
tion at the Whitney Museum of American 
Art in New York. Following the successful 
Whitney exhibition, Teraoka relocated to 
Hawaii, where the geological location and 
ethnic diversity seemed better suited to his 
position on the cusp between two cultures. 

Over the next 15 years Teraoka produced 
prolifically, and his works were shown at and 
collected by major museums and galleries all 
over the world. In 1996, at the age of 60, he 
was honored with a retrospective exhibition 
at the “Arthurs MM.) sacklér™ Gallery win 
Washington, D.C. 

Over the course of his long career, 
Teraoka’s style and range of subjects have 
developed and broadened considerably. The 
most recent twist in Teraoka’s career occurred 
after the artist’s trip to Europe in 1992. 
Inspired by the surreal imagery of the 
Netherlandish painter Hieronymous Bosch 
and other Northern European Mannerist and 
late Gothic artists, ‘Ieraoka began experiment- 
ing with a darker palette and with more apoc- 
alyptic, visionary subjects. Although the style 
of these later paintings is completely different 
from his early work, the familiar themes of 
alienation, suffering, and violence still pre- 
dominate. Ultimately, despite the many stylis- 
tic and thematic changes Teraoka’s work has 
undergone through the years, its underlying 
confrontational sensibility has remained a 
constant that unifies his entire oeuvre. 


The exhibition is open and available to the public 
through May 31, 1999 


CHARLES MAsoON ‘is the curator of 
Asian Art at the Allen Memorial Art Museum. 
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up companies. In February 1996, 
CultureFinder was chosen from 2,000 
applicants, propelling Carr into an elite 
group of 30 entrepreneurs whose compa- 
nies were publishing for AOL growing 
audience. 

These days, CultureFinder reaches 
200,000 visitors each month and attracts 
an educated urban audience. 
Approximately 60 to 70 percent are 
women, half have graduate degrees, and 
most are very frequent travelers. 
CultureFinder surveys show that two- 
thirds of travelers include cultural events 
when planning trips, so Carr hopes to 
include a travel service that can help 
arrange vacations to places such as 
Broadway or the Aspen Music Festival. 

CultureFinder has logged 2 million 
“page views” as a result of its partnerships 
throughout cyberspace. Aside from its main 
Web site, it serves as AOL primary arts- 
information provider (at Keyword: 
CultureFinder). CultureFinder’s event list- 
ings have been syndicated on other sites 
including Digital City, Yahoo, Lycos, 
When.com, and CompuServe. In building 
the company, Carr attracted some of the 
most illustrious names in the arts and new — 
media and raised close to $2 million from 
investors. Among them are Carnegie Hall 
board member Arthur Zankel, a partner at 
First Manhattan; Robert Lessin, chair of 
Wit Capital; and Tom Stemberg, CEO of 
Staples, Inc. 

Carr says the experience of running an 
Internet start-up is something like a roller- 
coaster ride. “This business offers no guar- 
antees, huge risks, investment banker's 
hours, and minimal sleep.” The company 
has yet to turn a profit. “We’re operating 
like most Internet companies. We’re build- 
ing our audience and executing our business _ 
plan, but it will take several more years : 
before we see a profit. Despite its high-fly- 
ing stock price, even Amazon.com is not yet — 
profitable.” 2 

Still single, Carr lives on the Upper West — 
Side of Manhattan. He swing dances in his 
spare time and recently began practicing the 
cello again, playing chamber music with 
friends. “Oberlin,” he said, “was a school 
that provided a perfect mix of opportunities 
for me—it set the stage for almost every- 
thing I’ve done since the day I graduated.” 


Gary M. STERN is a New York City freelance 
writer whose articles appear in American Way, 
Continental, New Choices, ad Consumer 
Reports ‘Travel Letter. 
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1924 Ray Gibbons and his wife 
Marjorie ’25 celebrated their 70th wedding 
anniversary at Pilgrim Place in Claremont, 
California, last August. Among the guests 
were Frances Bray and Marge Widney, both 
"37, Kitty Strong °38, Fran Genung 740, 
Gordon Blunt ’48, Bill Cundiff 751, and Don 
Webster ’58. Frances Bray, who sent us this 
note, says that perhaps there were other 
graduates from Oberlin present, but these 
Obies were the only ones she saw. 


1927 Marian Ullman Carlisle was 
honored last fall with the Kent State 
University Medallion in recognition of her 
70-plus years of service to “Kent’s Ashtabula 
Campus and for the advancement of educa- 
tional opportunity for the citizens of Ohio.” 
Kent’s board of trustees noted that Carlisle, 
who is more than 90 years old, worked with 
her husband Theodore in the 1940s and 
1950s to create the Ashtabula Campus, 
Ohio’s first regional college campus. 
Trustees also lauded her many subsequent 
contributions, which included raising funds 
for scholarships, land, and facilities. 


1930 
Virginia Frey 
Moor and Vi 
Hayward White, 
close friends since 
they met at 
Oberlin, each 
attended the 
other’s 90th birthday party last summer. V1's 
late husband, George, was president of the 


Moor and White 
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Class of 1930 at the time of his death in 

1978; her sister was the late Ruth Hayward 
Bubel ’27. Vi’s parents were both graduates of 
Oberlin: Edna in 1897 and George in 1896; 
her late uncle, Frederic R. White, George’s 
brother, graduated from Oberlin in 1932. 
Virginia’s daughter, Prudy White Stone ’61, 
hosted an extended family dinner, following 
another given by her three sons. Virginia and 


_ Vi live at Swan Creek Retirement Village in 


‘Toledo, Ohio. 


9 3 8 Albert Fisher won six medals, 
including three golds, in backstroke events at 
the U.S. Masters National Long Course 
Championships at Fort Lauderdale in 
August. The competition was for men in the 
80-84 age category in a 50-meter pool. Al 
said his times were all faster than his previ- 
ous year in Orlando. “Maybe I have youth 
on my side.” W Kathleen Funk Pearson, 
founder and director of the Shell Point 
Singers in Fort Myers, retired as acting 
director after six years of generously volun- 
teering her time and expertise in this role. 
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1944 Woodrow Witmer traveled to 
Durham University in England last summer 
to attend a seminar on Celtic Christianity 
and Spirituality. 


19ST si Hayward used his long- 
time experience in radio and knowledge 
gained through working at AARP to write 
and deliver over 60 different short pieces 
about aging. Among the topics: Medicare, 
Social Security Survivor’s Benefits, ‘Tips for 
a Good Night’s Sleep, Learning How to 
Downsize, Budgeting Tips, and several oth- 
ers. Bill, who lives at Kendal at Oberlin, 
won a 1998 “Innovation of the Year” award 
from the Association of Ohio Philanthropic 
Homes, Housing & Services for the Aging 
at the association’s annual conference in 
Columbus. 


i 95 2 Harry Cromer and his wife 
Chris Winchester Cromer ’54 say they are 
still running in 5K marathons and doing 


two-week bicycle trips in Europe, including 
a Milan-to-Salzburg trek last summer. They 
have moved to a new home at 7904 Donzee, 
San Diego, CA 92123. 


1955 Jane Upper Hankins and 
Richard Hankins have moved from 
Strongsville, Ohio, to Florida following 
Richard’s retirement from Baldwin-Wallace 
College in June. During his 32 years on the 
faculty, he was professor of English and 
chair of the division of humanities. The 
couple says they are learning to garden 
Florida-style; they’ve joined the arts council; 
and Jane expects to work with the local 
AAUW. Address: 944 Primrose Way, Lake 
Wales, FL 33853-3467. Phone: 
941.676.1076. E-mail: rhank@get.net 


1956 Gerhard Rambow retired as 
assistant secretary for European Affairs in 
the Federal Ministry of Economics in 1996. 


1999 
Reunion Classes 


Fifth Reunion 
Classes of 1993, 1994, and 1995 


Twentieth Reunion 
Classes of 1978, 1979, 1980 


Twenty-Fifth Reunion 
Class of 1974 


Fortieth Reunion 
Classes of 1958, 1959, and 1960 
Fiftieth Reunion 
Class of 1949 


Half-Century Club Reunions 
Classes of 1929, 1934, 1939, 1944 


Commencement-Reunion Weekend will be held 
on campus May 28-31, 1999. For more infor- 
mation, contact the Alumni Association at 
(440) 775-8692 or at 
Alumni. Office@oberlin.edu 
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1956 CONTINUED 


Now he advises governments of Central and 
Eastern European states that wish to join 
the European Union, from Estonia to 
Bulgaria. He and Susan °57, who has 
retired from her German government job, 
are modernizing the old half-timbered 
farmhouse between Berlin and Hamburg 
they bought two years ago. E-mail: 
wobmar@t-online.de 
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i 9 5 8 Curt Coutts has retired after 23 
years as tennis coach and 35 years as profes- 
sor of physical education at Binghamton 
University. The Intercollegiate ‘Tennis 
Association named Curt the Division III 
Women’s Coach of the Year for the 
Northeast, one of four regional winners in 
the country. He was selected by the Eastern 
Tennis Association to coach the ETA Under 
18 Girl’s Team in an intersectional tourna- 
ment in San Rafael, California, where his 
team placed fifth among the 16 sections rep- 
resented. Curt and Jane °57 spent the first 
three months of 1999 as snowbirds in Stuart, 
Florida. E-mail: ccoutts@binghamton.edu W 
James E. Magaw is reviewing books and 
writing a monthly newsletter, Thinking Global 
Mission for the General Board of Global 
Industries of the United Methodist Church. 


TOG FT susan Stone is relinquishing 
her position as executive director of Brown 
Bag Opera after 17 years...“actually 26 if 
you count from the very beginning,” she 
says. Susan will stay on as a consultant until 
June, then take up portrait painting while 
continuing her career as voice teacher. 


1963 Susan Brennand Reid says she 
and Fred have moved on to a new stage in 
their lives. They both retired in June, “from 
our jobs, but not from life,” and spent the 
summer traveling on the east coast of 
Canada where their youngest daughter stud- 
ies and works. After a move to a small 
community about 150 miles north of 
‘Toronto, they look forward to new chal- 
lenges. Next summer the goal is Alaska in 
their truck camper. Address: 24 Stouffer St., 
P.O. Box 391, Minden, Ontario, KOM-2KO, 
Canada. Phone: 705.286.607. 


1964 David Dutton recently pur- 
chased a spacious historic home in Spokane 
where he accommodates his oboe-teaching 
studio, B & D Publications, and Master 
Oboe Reeds. David and former wife Beverly 
Biggs are artistic directors of Allegro 
Baroque and Beyond, a period music organi- 
zation in Spokane. For details of a recent 
award, see Beverly Biggs 66. E-mail: 
www.allegrobaroque.org 
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PQ 
(llen Gleberman °75 is 


senior vice president and 
general counsel for 
government and external 


| 965 Frank L. Coffey has retired 
from the Metropolitan Opera where he was 
a member of the chorus for 26 years. He 
and Joyce Zaorski Coffey spent a month in 
London with their son Paul, and last sum- 
mer took part in a dig in the old city of 
Petra, Jordan. They have visited Oberlin 
friends Jan Southwick O’Rourke in Kansas 
and Beverly Culver Elwell in Colorado. 
When other Obie friends Diane 


_ Varenhorst Burns, Larry Burns, Dana 


Weigel Mclver, and Bill McIver visited the 
Coffeys at their North Carolina home, 
“these ‘Scots’ were taken to the gathering of 
clans and the Highland Games held on 
Grandfather Mountain, North Carolina.” 
Frank says his future plans include more 
travel. “You may be next on our list,” he 
warns. Address: 139 West 82nd St., New 
York, NY 10024. W Monica Knorr says she 
has completed her midlife education—an 
MSW from Smith College School for Social 
Work—and switched from international 
development to work on the social chal- 
lenges of New York City. She is deputy 
director for Program Development at 
Project FIND, a community-based support- 
ive housing organization, and expects to add 
a new dimension to the program, primarily 
concerned with housing and nutrition for 
low-income, elderly people. Monica and 
Steve Sinding say they’ve filled their empty 
nest with a golden retriever pup now that 
daughter Kate is an environmental lawyer in 
NYC, and daughter Jenny teaches English at 
the International School in New Delhi. 
Address: 54 Riverside Dr., Apt. 7-B, New 
York, NY 10024. Phone: 212.595.4959. E- 
mail: sinding@msn.com W Gail 
Nelson-Holgate, class president, has an 
incredibly tight schedule of performances 
that takes her from a concert with the 
Hartford Symphony, where she had been 
doing “Gershwin and Friends,” to Carnegie 
Hall for a solo tribute to the Nicholas 
Brothers. “Lady Day at Emerson’s Bar and 
Grill” (Billie Holiday’s life and music) is 
scheduled for several performances at the 
Merrimack Repertory Theatre in Lowell, 
Massachusetts, this spring and summer. 
Other appearances are scheduled through- 
out the coming year with the Boston 
Symphony; in Tacoma; Nashville; Osaka, 


_ Japan; and with the Indianapolis Symphony 


Orchestra. Then, in January 2000, “hopeful- 
ly, vacation time.” (New Yorkers may want 
to pick up the cast album CD of Lady Day at 
Emerson’s Bar and Grill at Virgin Megastore 
or at Tower Records, Gail says.) 


1966 Beverly Biggs and her musical 
partner David Dutton ’64 were recently hon- 
ored as “Pioneers” of the Pacific Inland 
Northwest by the Spokane Regional Business 
Center, a business and community consortium. 
“The pair’s contributions to the arts since 1969 
have left an indelible footprint on the region.” 
Bev says she was delighted the arts were 
included. The other nine honorees included 
‘Tom Foley, former speaker of the House, and 
Don Kardong, Olympic marathoner. Biggs 
and Dutton’s legacy includes Connoisseur 
Concerts, the Northwest Bach Festival, 
Allegro Baroque and Beyond, Music in 
Historic Homes, the Royal Fireworks Festival 
& Concert, and five recordings. Address: 615 
W. Cotta Ave., Spokane, WA 99204. (See 
1964 for Dave’s e-mail.) 


1967 Pianist Linda Laurent per- 
formed two Sunday afternoon concerts with 
violinist Gerard Ross earlier this year—one at 


Yale in January, and the other in February at 


~ Merkin Hall in New York. The program, 


“Masterpieces of our Century,” included 
works by Stravinsky, Bartok, and Ives. The 
performers also introduced a new work writ- 
ten for the duo by Martin Bresnik, the first 
recipient of the Charles Ives Living Award. 


1968 John Lewis received an Emmy 
for Best Original Music at the Regional 
Emmy Awards in Chicago last October for 
the soundtrack of a PBS 
documentary “Journey of 
Rememberance.” He 
moved to San Francisco in 
1968 and has been a com- 
poser of music for film and 
television there for over 20 
years. Iwo of his previous 
films were nominated for 
Oscars, with a win in 1987. Phone: 


Lewts 


| 415.641.1865. E-mail: music@sirius.com 


1969 Robert Devereauy’s third 
novel, Santa Steps Out, was featured in the 
Potpourri section of the December issue of 
Playboy magazine. He is at work now on a lit- 
erary romance “in the grand tradition of 
Segal, Waller and Sparks,” says Bob. Address: 
P.O. Box 271333, Fort Collins, CO 80521. 
Phone: 970.898.3423. E-mail: bobdev@ 
fc.hp.com W John Dove has moved up from 
chief operating officer of SilverPlatter 
Information in Massachusetts to the position 
of president. He will oversee the company’s 
three regional divisions along with his regu- 
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lar far-ranging leadership duties. John has 
run 22 marathons throughout the world 
since 1980. W Lynn J. Zeigler was promot- 
ed at Lowa State University to full professor. 
She won an ISU award for Excellence in 
Research and Creative Activity in 1998. 
Lynn has two CDs available: Organ 
Collection, 1966; Art of Fugue, 1977; and is 
recording Notes from Iowa in 1999, 


oh Fisher °38 won 
three gold medals in back- 
stroke events at the U.S. 
Masters Nati 


Course 


al Long 


in Fort 


1971 Larry Abraham is an associate 
dean for teacher education and student affairs 
at the College of Education, University of 
‘Texas at Austin. He has had to reduce his 
teaching and research schedule, but will con- 
tinue working with students in kinesiology, 
neuroscience, and biomedical engineering. 
Sadly, he notes, he and his wife will have to 
reduce the time available for their annual trek 
to Maine. Phone: 512.471.3476. E-mail: 
|.abraham@mail.utexas.edu W Frederick 
Fisher was awarded the 11th annual Brendan 
Gill Award by the Municipal Arts Society of 
New York for his design and renovation of 
the P.S.1 Contemporary Art Center in Long 
Island City. Founded in 1976 and housed in a 
19th-century schoolhouse, the Center is the 
largest exhibit space for contemporary art in 
the U.S. His design was in keeping with the 
award’s requirement to capture the “energy, 
vigor, and verve” of New York City. Fred’s 
current projects include museums and art gal- 
leries in Berlin, California, and Maine; 
residences in California, New York, and 
Idaho; restaurants in California; low-cost 
housing in Santa Monica; and office buildings 
in Los Angeles. W Jeanne Larsen is off to 
Japan for six months on a Japan/U.S. 
Creative Artist Exchange Fellowship, leaving 
in June. She will write about her experiences 
at Buddhist (and other) pilgrimage sites, and 
says she’s mildly terrified. She welcomes 
advice and names of others who are there. 
Address until late May: P.O. Box 9542, 
Hollins University, Roanoke, VA 42020. E- 
mail: jlarsen@hollins.edu W Christopher 
Stanton was named a Fellow of the American 
Academy of Family Physicians last September 
at the Annual Scientific Assembly. He is chief 
of staff at a small, rural hospital in Portola, 
California, and on the clinical faculty in the 
department of family practice at UC-Davis 
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School of Medicine. Christopher says he and 
Laura Ashkin ’73 are still happily married and 
traveling to Northern India for five weeks 
with their two children, Ethan, 18, a sopho- 
more at Grinnell, and Miriam, 15, a 
sophomore at Portola High School. “We’re 
going for the sheer joy of it,” Christopher 
says. “We all figure to learn quite a bit in the 
Pee as well. ’m still pickin’ my bluegrass 
banjo (and grinning).” Address: P.O. Box 
1595, Portola, CA 96122. E-mail: 
cstanton@thegrid.net 


! 972 Georganne Cassat D’Angelo 
and her husband Ludovico “hit the jackpot” 
last June with triplet sons George, Julian, 
and Cristiano. She says she and Ludy are 
ecstatically happy, and that she will be 
pleased to be a resource for infertility or 
triplet pregnancies. Address: 21 Bernard Dr., 
Ewing, N. 08628. Phone: 609.882.9336. E- 
mail: GeorganneD@aol.com W Paula 
Matthews, associate librarian and music 
librarian of the George and Helen Ladd 
Library at Bates College, was elected vice 
president/president-elect of the Music 
Library Association at its 67th annual meet- 
ing in Boston last fall. W Ray Urwin was a 
faculty member for the 48th Sewanee 
Province Church Music Conference at the 
University of the South in Tennessee in July. 
He conducted and played music of Howells, 
Near, Harris, and others, and several of his 
own compositions, arrangements, and des- 
cants. Ray composed his first organ music, 
commissioned by the conference, and taught 
a course on the efficient planning and use of 
rehearsal time. Ray’s Thomas Merton is 
included in two recent hymnals. He was 
recently appointed to the board of advisors 
for Clavier magazine. E-mail: 
urwinrc@aol.com; BachBest@aol.com 


1973 Michael Kamarck was pro- 
moted to senior vice president, operations, 
at the Bayer Corporation’s biological prod- 
ucts business unit. He is responsible for 
supply chain management, from plasma pro- 
curement and testing to the manufacture 
and distribution of product. He joined Bayer 
in 1982 as senior research scientist and has 
held positions of increasing responsibility 
within the organization following his post- 
doctoral work at Yale after earning a PhD at 
MIT. Michael, his wife, and two daughters 
live in Walnut Creek, California. W Steve 
Mann was sworn in as Ambassador to 
Turkmenistan last October and arrived there 
in November. His children, Natasha, 11 
and David, 8, will stay with their mother in 
Maryland for the school year, with regular 
visits from Dad, and will join him in 
Ashgabat for the summer. Caspian Basin 
energy issues, democratization, and human 
rights will be more than enough to keep him 


busy, he says, in this former Soviet republic. 
Address: DOS-Ashgabat, Washington, DC 
20521-7070. E-mail: smann@online.tm 
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1974 Lauri Ramey was named the 
first curator of the country’s only African 
American Poetry Archive, established last 
May at Hampton University. She is a faculty 
member in the Department of English 
there, directing the creative writing pro- 
gram. Lauri also directs the African 


American Poets-in-Residence series, estab- 


lished through a grant from the Lannan 
Foundation. Her first guest was Oberlin’s 
own Calvin Hernton, who treated Hampton 
and the public to three days of presentations 
and readings. W Thomas M. Reefer is an 
educational consultant at Sprint Manage- 
ment and Professional Education in Kansas 
City. After earning an EdD degree at 
Columbia, he married law school graduate 
Elizabeth Reefer, and in 1991, completed 
another degree at Harvard. Tom and 
Elizabeth have two sons, James Brooks 
Gardner, born in 1989, and George Thomas 
Hartman, born in 1991. Phone: 
816.854.2771. E-mail: 
schree@sprintmail.com W Marilyn 
Reynolds plays in a chamber music group 
called Artemis, is a member of the Orchestra 
of St. Luke’s, and has performed in the 


_ musical Chicago on Broadway. Marilyn and 


her husband Roger Andrews, a member of 
the Metropolitan Opera chorus, are also 
busy raising their 7-year-old son, Rory. 


| Address: 33 Cranford Place, Teaneck, NJ 


07666-4704. Phone: 201.862.0420. 


1975 Ellen Gleberman is senior vice 
president and general counsel, government 
and external affairs, at Mitsubishi Motor 
Sales of America. She was the first woman to 
be elected to the board of directors in 1996 
and, beyond her role as legal counsel, has 
led the company’s efforts to develop a series 
of diversity initiatives aimed at creating 
more opportunities for women and minori- 
ties within MMSA. W Michael O’Donnell 
is a Fulbright senior scholar in Seoul, Korea, 
for the 1998-1999 academic year as a visit- 
ing professor in the graduate school of 
Health Science and Management at Yonsei 
University. He also teaches in the depart- 
ment of preventative medicine at Catholic 
University. He says his goal is to help stimu- 
late the dev elopment of an infrastructure for 
the emerging field of health promotion. 
Michael’s daughter is a freshman at Seoul 
Foreign School, and his wife, Leslie “is tak- 
ing a glorious year off.” Phone: 
822.323.2999, E-mail: KAEC0030@shin- 
biro.com W Jeffrey Sonis says his life on the 
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1975 CONTINUED 


faculty of the University of Michigan 
demands far too much time, but gives him 
the luxury of studying subjects he finds 
interesting and important. He is assistant 
professor in the departments of family 
medicine and epidemiology, and his primary 
research interest is the health consequences 
of human rights violations. Jeffrey is con- 
ducting a three-year cohort study of 
psychological effects on victims of human 
rights violations of testifying before the 
Truth and Reconciliation Commission in 
South Africa, and working on a two-year 
study of the psychological effects of torture 
and related trauma on Bosnian refugees in 
primary care settings in Greater Detroit. He 
says his wife Mary; Will, age 3; and Julia, 
now nearly 7 months old, are an endless 
source of amazement and joy. “Not much 
time for dancing these days, but we did get 
in a few days of zydeco this summer,” says 
Jeff. Address: 1776 Page Ave., Ann Arbor, 
MI 48104. Phone: 734.998.7120 x331. E- 


mail: jsonis@umich.edu 


1976 Andrew Bernard was invested 
as a cantor in the Reform movement and 
received the master of sacred music degree 
at Hebrew College-Jewish Institute of 
Religion last May. Before entering congre- 
gational work he is training for a year at 
Children’s Hospital Medical Center in 
Cincinnati where he is a resident in the 
chaplaincy program. Address: 3405 Telford 
St., Apt. 1, Cincinnati, OH 45220. Phone: 
513.559.1412. E-mail: 
AndrewBernard@compuserve.com W Eric 
Bogosian’s new play, Griller, was produced 
by the Goodman Theater in Chicago last 
winter. He has appeared in Woody Allen’s 
Deconstructing Harry and in the HBO film A 
Bright Shining Lie. Last year he released a 
CD of his solo Pounding Nails in the Floor 
with my Forehead (Blackbird Records). Eric 
lives in New York City with Jo Bonney and 
their two children. W Leslie Gold, after 
nearly 22 years in Washington, D.C., 
exchanged the East Coast for the West fol- 
lowing her marriage last May 15 to 
independent music publisher Peter 


Ballinger. Among the attending Obies were 


Gegia Matteini; Kathy Waldbauer and John | 


Wiecking, both ’77; and Ken Cohen and 
Janice Greene Mehler, both ’75. Leslie is 
enjoying a sabbatical from employment after 
18 years as a legal editor and reporter for 
the Bureau of National Affairs. Address: 963 
Peralta Ave., Albany, CA 94706-2144. E- 
mail: LJGold963@aol.com W Karen Loewi 
Jones married Ken in 1995 and has two 
step-children, Abigail and Nathan. She plays 
viola in the Long Beach Symphony and 
freelances in the Los Angeles and Orange 
County area. Karen is director of a multime- 
dia computer lab at Mater Dei High School 
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in Santa Ana. Address: 8682 Lariat Ave., 
Garden Grove, CA 92844. E-mail: 
kljones+@juno.com W Susan L. Phillips, 
after serving as a staff member in charge of 
publications for 15 years at United Food and 
Commercial Workers Union, was elected 
member of the executive board last July by 
convention delegates. As director of 
women’s affairs she is responsible for out- 
reach efforts to the women who make up 
half of the union’s 1.4 million members, as 
well as retirees. Address: 711 Chesapeake 
Ave., Silver Spring, MD 20910. E-mail: 
sphillips@ufew.org W Nadine Shank is pro- 
fessor of piano at the University of 
Massachusetts, heading the master’s degree 
program in accompanying and chamber 
music. She is orchestral pianist with the 
Springfield Symphony Orchestra, and last 
year performed Beethoven’s Cycle of Ten 
Sonatas for Violin and Piano with Charles 
‘Treger. She accompanied ‘Treger on his 
return to Poland last year where he had 
originally won the Wieniawski Competition, 
and their concert was broadcast throughout 
Poland by PTV. Nadine released two more 
CDs in her “Play-Along” series for clarinet 
and saxophone, and another duo CD, Aria, 
with saxophonist Lynn Klock. E-mail: 
nadshank@aol.com W Michael Trent is a 
vascular surgeon in private group practice in 
New City, New York. In 1992 he married 
Laura Dyson; their son Daniel George was 
born in 1996, and Jason Andrew joined the 
family in 1997. Address: 11 Pepperidge Dr., 
New City, NY 10956. W John Cheyenne 
Wilbur married Betsy Ferguson September 
6, 1998, in Pasadena, California. Address: 
135 East Las Flores Dr., Attadena, CA 
91001. 


Lonathan Tarbox °8 Pek 
the International Affairs 
director for NFL 
Japan Link, the 
National Football League’s 


1977 James M. Day was recently 
promoted to full professor in the 
Laboratory for Human Development and 
Learning and the Center for the Psychology 
of Religion at the University of Louvain in 
Belgium. He also accepted a post as associ- 
ate dean for academic affairs and student 
life in the faculty of psychology and educa- 
tional sciences at Louvain. James is a 
cofounder of the European Network in 


Psychology of Religion, the first program in 
religious sciences to receive funding from 
the Socrates Program of the European 
Union. He is among the first professors to 
receive the award for excellence and innova- 
tion in undergraduate teaching. Two of his 
students were finalists in this year’s compe- 
tition for the outstanding thesis in 
psychology in Belgium. He works as a clini- 
cal psychologist at a psychiatric center in 
Brussels and 1s active in the lay ministries of 
the Church of England. He gave master 
classes in psychotherapy at Rollins College 
and was a guest lecturer in France, Holland, 
England, Germany, and the University of 
Oklahoma. His 8-year-old daughter, Julia, is 
in a progressive school where she excels at 
sports. Address: 10 Place Cardinal Mercier 
#15, 1348 Louvain-la-Neuve, Belgium. E- 
mail: Day@deva.ucl.ac/be W Nancy Flynn 
and John Lawrence were married July 4 
1998, in the Lodi (N.Y.) Society Building 
near the shores of Senaca Lake, about 25 
minutes from their Ithaca home. A high- 
light of the ceremony was music played on 
the Society’s recently restored 1850 Hook 
tracker pipe organ. They moved in August 
to Corvallis, Oregon, where John, a plant 
pathologist, is on a two-year project at the 
EPA’s Western Ecology Division Lab. 
Nancy, semi-retired, works via Internet for 
Cornell University’s information technolo- 
gies division. The rest of the time, she says, 
she enjoys living on 15 acres in the Pacific 
Northwest woods with time to pursue her 
writing. E-mail: NAF1@cornell.edu W Bill 
Hogeland notes that his article, “Corn 
Bread When I’m Hungry” appeared in the 
November 1998 issue of The Atlantic 
Monthly. W Bruce Shull and five other 
Obies were among 40 organists and organ 
enthusiasts who toured antique organs in 
North Germany and Holland in July, orga- 
nized by The Westfield Center for Early 
Keyboard Studies and centered around sur- 
viving 17th and 18th century instruments of 
famed organ builder Arp Schnitger. The 
tour also included instruments built by his 
predecessors and followers. The group, 
including Sarah Grove-Humphries ’83; 
Michael Barone, Mark Brombaugh, and 
William Porter, all 68; Thomas Spacht °56; 
and Bruce, visited 30 organs, spanning the 
years from 1440 to 1735. The tour celebrat- 
ed the 350th anniversary of Schnitger’s 
birth. (Ed. Note: Unfortunately, we were 
unable to run the photograph showing the group 
in front of a 1702 instrument in Holland.) ¥ 


_ Jane Stimpert White says she is still pas- 


toring as w ell as pastoral. Her oldest 
daughter is “a very fresh person at 
University of Illinois, Urbana (rebel). 
Visitors doing research on farm families are 
welcome,” says Jane. E-mail: 
locustrun@juno.com 
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i 978 Jeffrey B. Fuerst, his wife, 
Margie, and son Jacob “added Alexa Brooke 
to the mishpocheh” January 19, 1998. Jeff, a 
writer for a kids’ magazine, recently won a 
Distinguished Achievement Award from the 
Educational Press Association and served as 
the children’s nonfiction judge for the annu- 
al Writer's Digest writing competition. His 
kids’ humor book, Greetings from 
Nowheresville! is due soon from Scott- 
Foresman/Addison Wesley—he’s not sure 
when, but reports that “the check cleared.” 
Vv David Wiles currently plays percussion 
in three chamber orchestras in New Mexico, 
continues to make colorful neon art and 
signs, and promotes happenings—concerts 
to dance to. Address: 146 Rio Seco, Santa 
Fe, NM 87501. Phone: 800.281.6606. 
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I 979 Richard Anderson, Robert 
Slugg, and Michael Hayward ’88 made a 
Halloween ascent of Mt. St. Helena and 
have tentative plans to climb Mt. Adams this 
spring. They welcome interested adventur- 
ers. Phone: 206.547.7077. E-mail: 
Richard.Anderson@seaslug.org, Web site: 
www.hacyon.com/www/richardhome, 
Robert’s e-mail: rslugg@welchlink. 
welsh.jhu.edu, Michael’s e-mail: haywarmi 
@ohsu.edu W Clyde Owan says he has been 
on the move—he began a two-year assign- 
ment as a deputy on the National 
Intelligence Council. Address: 2327 
Greenbriar Court, Arlington, VA 22207. 
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I 980 Ross Bagby earned a PhD at 
Ohio State University in September. His dis- 
sertation traced the history of the freed 
“Randolf Slave” community from colonial 
Virginia to western Ohio, where the commu- 
nity still exists today. Address: 1714 
Churchview Ln., Columbus, OH 43220- 
4902. E-mail: Rfbagby@aol.com W Ralph 
Buchalter moved to New York to begin a 
PhD program in sociomedical sciences at 
Columbia. Ralph spent the last 17 years 
working in various high-tech jobs in San 
Francisco. Address: 183 Pinehurst Ave. #35, 
New York, NY 10033. E-mail: 
ralphbuchalter@mindspring.com W Patricia 
Gugin Cleghorn is an assistant United 
States attorney working in Philadelphia. She 
and her husband Ron have a 6-year-old son, 
Zachary, and a daughter, Jessica, 4. Phone: 
215.451.5328. W Peter Bendett Goldstein’s 
full life includes teaching piano, singing, act- 
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Ing, writing a musical called The Girl and the 
Nanny, and writing a book, Perfect Piano 


_ Playing: The Secret of Great Technique and 


Musicianship, (as yet, unpublished). He gave a 


_ solo piano recital at Princeton and started 


The Society of Abandoned Women and 
Children Foundation, Inc., a tax-exempt 
charity fund that helps victims of divorce and 
separation. Address: 206 Linden Ln., 
Princeton, NJ 08540. Phone: 609.921.6635. 


G ill Hogeland 77 notes 
that his article “Corn Bread 
When I'm Hungry” was 
published in the 
November 1998 issue of 
The Atlantic Monthly. 


i9si Cynthia and Paul Harris and 
their two children, Robin, 13, and Consie, 10, 
moved to Kansas, where Paul is pursuing a 
DMA degree in church music at Kansas 
University. Cynthia teaches music, fine arts, 


and aesthetics at Veritas Christian Academy 
_ where both of their children are enrolled. 
_ Address: 2145 Ousdahl Rd., Lawrence, KS 


66046. Phone: 785.749.2086. E-mail: 
Dovelite3@aol.com W Jean Hasse, based in 
London since 1995, was a featured performer 
and composer in summer and fall festivals in 
England, Brno in the Czech Republic, and St. 
Nazaire, France. Her works were heard the 


same year in the Ojai Festival, London's 


South Bank Centre, Barbican Hall, and else- 
where in Europe and the U.S. She and her 
husband, David Matthews, composed at the 
MacDowell Colony in New Hampshire, and 
Jean worked on commissions for solo piano, 
electronic cello, and the Grimethorpe 
Colliary Brass Band. She is at work now on a 


_ series of graded piano books. E-mail: visi- 


ble.music@argonet.co.uk W Ward 
Holmquist has been named by Opera News 
magazine as one of the 11 young conductors 
in America to “Keep Your Eye On.” He con- 


_ ducts opera productions at the University of 


Southern California and recently accepted 
the position of artistic director for the Lyric 


Opera of Kansas City. ¥ Kate Jacobs recent- | 


ly released her third album, Hydrangia, on 


- Bar/None Records and will be touring the 
~ country over the next year. “It’s been fun,” 


she says, “running into old Oberlin friends on 
the road.” Address: P.O. Box 5128, Hoboken, 
NJ 07030. E-mail: katejacobs@aol.com ¥ 
Alice Knox earned a PhD in English at the 
University of Massachusetts last May and 
teaches at Grand Valley State University. 
Address: 4224 Stonebridge #8, Wyoming, MI 


49509. E-mail: knoxa@gvsu.edu W Leah 
Humburg Lederman’s first son, Simcha 
Meir, was born just one week before her hus- 
band, Mordechai, graduated from medical 
school. He is in his second year of family 
practice residency. Leah is writing, editing, 


_ and “being mommy to a brood of highly 


active and inquisitive children.” Address: 299 


_ Crown St., Brooklyn, NY 11225. E-mail: 


LeahLederman@looksmart.com W Neil 
Stern is a partner at Laner, Muchin, 
Dombrow & Becker, Ltd., representing man- 


_ agement in labor and employment matters. 

_ In practice since 1984, he serves on boards of 
_ public education, social services for disadvan- 
_ taged youth, and Alzheimer’s Disease 


organizations, and does pro bono work for 


_ these causes. He took a two-year leave of 


absence in 1993 to move to New York City 
with his wife Suzanne. He traveled, worked at 
the Park Slope Food Coop, exercised, played 
piano, and learned Spanish. The couple 
returned to Chicago in 1995, where Suzanne 


_ is executive director of Civitas Initiative, con- 


cerned with early childhood development. 
Ariel, born June 5, 1998, “made what seemed 
like a pretty good life even better,” says Neil. 
Vv Katherine Vargas and her husband now 
have two sons, Mateo, born May 5, and 4- 
year-old Joaquin. Kate has a new job at the 


| University of San Diego School of Business 


Administration, administrating the interna- 
tional business program. Address: 4844 


_ Benton Way, La Mesa, CA 91941. Phone: 


619.465.9450. E-mail: kvargas@acusd.edu 


1982 David Hickson is principal of 


_ the Upper School at college-prep Banney 


School in Tinton Falls, New Jersey, where 


_ he is helping to start conservatory and 


The Aspen 
Composers’ Conference 


Aspen, Colorado 
August 16-20, 1999 


In this, the first conference devoted 
exclusively to composition, participants are 
invited to present a lecture on their own work, 
on the work of a colleague, or on a topic related 
to the art of composition. The Aspen 
Composers’ Conference aims at providing 
a forum for composers to meet with one 
another and to interact on an artistic level. 
The conference will run concurrently with 
the final week of the Aspen Music Festival. 


For more information, please contact 
conference organizers Robert Walker ’80 or 
Natalie Synhaivsky ’80 at the 
Aspen Composers’ Conference, 

P.O. Box 1672, Aspen, CO 81612-1672, 


or at aspcomp@aol.com 
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astronomy curricula. He completed his mas- 
ter’s degree in educational leadership at 
Beaver College last December. Rachael, an 
applied sociologist, is director of longitudi- 
nal evaluation of welfare reform in New 
Jersey. The Hicksons’ two daughters, 
Meridith, 9, and Jessamine, nearly 5, sing in 
several choirs and are helping to start one in 
their city. W Steven Landau has started a 
new company, Touch Graphics, in collabora- 
tion with Karen Luxton Gourgey 69, of 
Baruch College, City University of New 
York. The company will develop products to 
bring improved access to multi-media learn- 
ing and entertainment tools to blind and 
impaired users of computers. The Talking 
Tactile Tablet is the first corporate challenge 
and will be carried out under a Small 
Business Innovation Research grant from 
the U.S. Department of Education. E-mail: 
sl@touchgraphics.com W Scott Lawton says 
he has been busy conducting musicals in 
Vienna, including Chicago and Dance of the 
Vampires. Address: Zeinlhofergrasse 11/11, 
Vienna, Austria A-1050. E-mail: 
slawton@compuserve.com W Carolyn 
Hirschman Levine and her husband 
Zachary welcomed baby Eli Benjamin into 
their family August 20, 1998. Big sister 
Ellen, 3, is taking it all in stride, says 
Carolyn. W Julia Schacter received a 1997 
Academy Award nomination for producing 
the feature documentary Colors Straight Up. 
The film has won nine national awards, has 
been screened in film festivals all over the 
world, and continues to air on PBS since its 
premiere last spring. Julia says she has been 
toiling in the LA area since her graduation. 
Address: 2114 1/2 Valentine St., Los 
Angeles, CA 90026. E-mail: zuzu@aol.com 


i 98 3 Christina Chute and her part- 
ner, Deirdre McClure, celebrated the birth 
of their daughter, Eleanor Adelaide 
McClure Chute, born June 23, 1998. 
Christina says, “I had a very easy pregnancy, 
and Eleanor is a healthy and happy baby.” 
The couple has been together more than 10 
years and was married May 1994. Christina 
teaches cello, viola, and violin privately at a 
studio in their home and at the San 
Francisco Community Music Center. She 
also plays cello and viola in a few orchestras 
and in a contemporary music ensemble. 
Deirdre completed her DMA degree in con- 
ducting last May at Peabody where they first 
met. Address: 7215 Potrero Ave., El Cerrito, 
CA 94530. E-mail: alluvialfn@aol.com W 
Chandlee Dickey says the past year has 
been a wonderful changing point. She “mar- 
ried a lovely man, Larry Panych, bought a 
condo, had it renovated, got pregnant, and 
delivered a beautiful baby boy, Miles.” Anne 
Richmond, Dave Carbonneau, and Steve 
Bloom ’84 helped celebrate the marriage. 
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_ Chandlee is the director of neuropsychiatry 


at Brigham and Women’s Hospital and does 
neuroimaging research in schizophrenia. 
Chandlee’s mother, Pid Dickey, former 
Obie, is helping to take care of little Miles. 
Address: 69 Park St., #2, Brookline, MA 
02446-6318. E-mail: 
dickey@bwh.harvard.edu W David 


_ Habenstreit, his wife Antoinette, and 2- 


year-old Noah announce the birth of Lily 
Elena August 6, 1998. W Adam Idelson 
and Ayala Fader ’84 announce the birth of 
their first son, Simon Fader, September 3, 
1998. The Idelsons were married in New 
York City May 26, 1996, with several Obies 
present: Chris Boebel, Andy Clark, Dave 
Montgomery, Rich Fried and Stella Kim, all 
93; Monica Schmitter ’86; Kate Shuchter 
’85; and Julie Corwin and Lauren Wenzel, 
both ’84. Ayela is completing a PhD in lin- 
guistic anthropology at NYU “in between 
feedings.” Adam is a writer/producer at 
Nickelodeon, which Simon may someday 
watch, “if he’s done his homework.” E-mail: 
Adam.Idelson@mtv.com W Elizabeth 


_ Searle and John Hodgkinson ’81 announce 
- the birth of their son, William Robert (Will) 


Hodgkinson September 3, 1998. All three 
planed to visit campus this spring for 
Elizabeth’s reading from her first novel, A 


_ Four-Sided Bed. 


1984 Julie Corwin married Tracy 
Waldon August 16, 1998. The couple lives 


_ in Prague, Czech Republic. Julie is a region- 


al editor for Radio Free Europe. W Sarah 
Ferguson and her husband Willie Neuman 
had a baby boy, Max Ferguson Newman, 
July 12, 1998. Sarah was delighted when he 


_ laughed out loud at two months old. 


Address: 358 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, NY 
11217. VW Josh Gonze married Jacqueline 


_ Berg in Philadelphia October 11, 1998, with 
Seth Levenson ’85 present at the ceremony. 


The couple lives in New York City where 
Josh is a bond analyst at Standard & Poor’s 


_ and Jackie, a gallery art and antiques 


appraiser. Phone: 212.315.1982. E-mail: 
josh@gonze.com W Scott Hiltzik has 
released his first solo piano CD, Celtic 


_ Nocturnes (Dargason Music), a contemporary 
_ arrangement of the music of 18th century 

| Irish composer Turlough O’Carolan. Scott 

_ has also created music for three other CDs 


released in 1998, including vocalist Miki 


_ Coltrane’s debut release, I Think of You. Miki 


is the daughter of jazz legends John and 
Alice Coltrane. Nine of Scott’s songs, as 
well as his producing, arranging, and key- 
board work, are featured on this disc. His 
second musical play with collaborator 
Michael Cormier, Aw George!, has recently 
been workshopped in Los Angeles. Phone: 
310.837.9854. E-mail: sgott@earthlink.net 
Vv Jody Leader and her husband Paul 


! McLean had their first child, Jerilyn, 


November 2, 1997, and “she is a love,” says 
Jody. A fifth-year doctoral candidate in 


_ Boston University’s clinical psychology pro- 
gram, Jody is halfway through her 


dissertation on family defense styles and has 
begun seeing patients. Paul is an editor at 
the Boston Herald. Address: 119 Winthrop 
Rd. #5C, Brookline, MA 02445. W John 
McKinney, executive director of Cleveland 
Health Care for the Homeless, was elected 
vice president of the National Health Care 
for the Homeless Council. Under John’s 


_ direction, the Cleveland agency went inde- 


pendent in 1993 and in the past five years 
has grown fourfold. The agency provides 
special medical clinics for homeless women 
and children; volunteer nurses; a woman’s 
center; a “clubhouse” for homeless people 
with mental illness; and counseling and 
other resources for substance abuse. John 


_ holds two master’s degrees from the 


University of Chicago and has held a number 
of positions in Chicago with homeless service 
agencies and shelters. W Demaris Payne- 


~ Kenwood is living in Paris with her husband 


and two daughters, perfecting her French. 
She holds a master’s degree in teaching and 
has taught Japanese in Wisconsin. Address: 9, 
Rue de Magdebourg, Paris, France 75016. E- 
mail: semaris@club-interest.fr 


Sam Lingenfelter 95 
studies analytical 
chemistry, focusing in 
electrochemical sensors, 
at Ebo Akademi 
University in Turko/Ebo, 


? 98 5 Anne Adams married “the 


~ wonderful Tom Schnauber” in Ann Arbor 


with these Obies in attendance: Jeannine 
Woos Cavaliere, Jocelyn Rasmussen, 
Jessica Fine Sabat, and Carol Scott 


_ Winter; Paul Cox and Kirsten Docter, both 
792; Mary Craig ’86; Rebecca Cross and 


Jeanette Miller, both ’84; Steve and 
Elizabeth Eddins, Lara Webber, and John 


| Adams, all ’81; Sue Keane ’80; and Andrew 


Mead ’75. Anne is a doctoral candidate in 
voice and music theory at the University of 
Michigan; ‘Tom is in the joint PhD program 
in composition and theory. Address: 1974 
Traver Rd., No. 205, Ann Arbor, MI 48105. 
E-mail: adadams@umich.edu W Jeff 
Caldwell now has an e-mail address: tomj- 
eff@earthlink.net W Sarah Fulton, her 


husband Ronald Teunissen van Manen, and 
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their 2-year-old son Ian enjoy their new 
home in Cleveland Heights. They plan to 
return to campus for the 1999 reunions. 
Address: 925 Roanoke Rd., Cleveland 
Heights, OH 44121. E-mail: 
sxf110@po.cwru.edu W Julia Goodwin com- 
pleted requirements for her master’s degree 
in history at the University of North 
Carolina at Charlotte in July. She and her 
children, Timothy and Katherine, have since 
moved to Rochester where she is pursuing a 
PhD at the University of Rochester. 
Address: 2980 S. Clinton Ave., Rochester, 
NY 14623. Phone: 716.292.1271. E-mail: 
jmjagoodwin@att.net © Adreon Hubbard 
has a master’s degree in teaching with a con- 
centration in TESOL (Teaching English to 
Speakers of Other Languages), and is teach- 
ing ESOL to elementary students in two 
Baltimore City schools. She had taught 
Russian at a Baltimore magnet high school 
where she also coached women’s lacrosse. 
(One of her former players is now on the 
Oberlin women’s lacrosse team.) Adreon 
says she relaxes by riding horseback and 
walking in the woods with a friend. Address: 
6130 Parkway Dr., Baltimore, MD 21212. 
Phone: 410.323.6504. E-mail: 
awhubbard@juno.com W Vincent Moore 
earned a PhD in English/creative writing at 
the University of Southern Mississippi and a 
black belt in Shotokan karate. He has sold 
several articles to martial arts magazines and 
lectures in English and film at Caznovia 
College while looking for a full-time commit- 
ment. He said he was very surprised when 
Cindy Bird ’90 walked into his classroom. 
Address: 57 Albany St. #4, Cazenovia, NY 
13035. Phone: 315.655.1044. E-mail 
vmoore@cazcollege.com W Brenda Rich is 
juggling almost-full-time-work as environ- 
mental, math, and science coordinator for the 
Boston-area Girl Scout Council. The rest of 
the time she is involved in full-time mother- 
hood since she and husband Matthew Einson 
welcomed baby Mara Audre to the family, 
joining son Jonah, 3-1/2. “Trying to fit it all 
in—library visits, nature walks, playgroups, 
singing and good old quiet time—is a chal- 
lenge, but the kids are wonderful and I 
wouldn't trade them for anything.” Address: 
64 Fern Ave., Amesbury, MA 01913. Phone: 
978.388.4244. E-mail: 
brich@ptgirlscouts.org W Andrea Siegel is 
the author of Open ¢& Clothed: For the 
Passionate Clothes Lover, published this spring 
by Dowling Press. A small excerpt from the 
book ran in a December issue of The New 
York Times. W Jonathan Tarbox is the 
International Affairs director for NFL Japan 
Link, the National Football League’s branch 
office in Tokyo. Last August the Green Bay 
Packers and the Kansas City Chiefs came to 
Tokyo for an American Bowl exhibition 
game, and Jonathan led a group of Japanese 
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journalists to kickoff weekend. In October 


he attended the wedding of Akebono, the 


_ only American in the sumo world to make it 


as grand champion. In January he headed to 


_ his third Superbowl. “I divide my time 


between salsa dancing and karate,” says 
Jonathan. Address: Hiyoski 4-4-2-203, 
Kohoku-ku, Yokohama 223, Japan. Phone: 
045.565.2590. W Wendy Weitzner 


_ Wasman and her husband Jay announce the 


birth of their son, Benjamin Allen, born 
August 29, 1998. 


t 986 Annette Dubois is a medical 


_ editor in Geneva where she has lived since 


1997. She says she travels extensively and is 
learning a fifth language. Address: 63, 
Boulevard Carl-Vogt, CG-1205 Geneva. E- 
mail: asdubois@pingnet.ch W Monica 
Harris and Jesse Wing ’87 have “tied the 
knot,” as Monica says, “four years after a 


_ chance meeting on the ‘el’ in the Windy 


City.” Family and friends joined them on a 


_ horse farm outside Chicago for their wed- 


ding. Oberlinians included: Katrina Zook 
and Jeff Panko; Jenny Steinman ’90; and 
Oren Kronick, Kathy Reilly, and David 
Lachman, all ’87. The couple is in Seattle 
where Monica sings with local companies, 
teaching voice, and directs children’s music 
shows. Jesse, a civil rights attorney, opened 
his own firm, West & Wing, PLCC, with a 


_ friend from law school. Address: 5507 
| Kenwood Place North #202, Seattle, WA 


98103. Phone: 206.633.1667. E-mail: 
mbhsing@prodigy.net and jessewing@ 
prodigy.net W Jennifer Morgan completed 
her PhD in history at Duke in 1995 and 
accepted a two-year post doctoral appoint- 
ment at the University of Maryland, College 
Park. She and her husband are at Rutgers 
University, she in history and women’s stud- 


_ ies, and Herman in history. They live in 


Manhattan, where Jennifer has been step- 


_ mother to 16-year-old Carl Jonathan for the 
_ last six years. Now she is also mommy to 


Emma Lee Morgan-Bennett, born May 19, 


- 1998. She says she is struggling to balance 


the joy of being a new mom with the task of 
completing her book manuscript on 
enslaved women in colonial South Carolina 


~ and Barbados. “At this point, Emma is 


infinitely more interesting,” says Jennifer. 


Address: 790 Riverside Dr., #10D, New 


| York, NY 10032. Phone: 212.690.5045. E- 


mail: jlmorgan@rci.rutgers.edu W Robert 
Richardson and Lauren Shobet say they 
neglected to send word of the arrival of their 
second daughter, Phoebe Rose Shohet 
Richardson, in June 1997. “She’s up and 
walking now and soon will be expected to 
send notes like this by herself.” Lauren is 
assistant professor of English at Villanova 
University. Robert’s book, Building Your Own 
High-Tech Small Office, was published by 


IDG Books worldwide in mid-1998. He 
does steady freelance work for computer 
trade magazines and publishes a free, twice- 
monthly newsletter, Small Office TECH 
(www.smallofficetech.com). In their “free” 
time they are renovating their 1896 arts and 
crafts home in Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 
E-mail: robert@fiction.com and 


Ishohet@email.vill.edu 


1987 mac Blumefeld and Claudia 
Canale-Parola ’86 are living “mostly” in 
Amherst, Massachusetts, where they have 
moved their development consulting firm, 
Bola Associates, to advise nonprofit firms on 


_ ways to thrive in the next millennium. Their 
_ daughter Isa, age 3-1/2, “is quite a hit with 


all,” and was a flower girl at John Mark’s 
wedding last spring. Address: 335 Middle 
St., Amherst, MA 01002. Phone: 
413.253.0239. E-mail: MattB921@aol.com 
Vv Rachael Cary Cannon freelanced for a 
few years, then opened her own graphic 


_ design and illustration firm, RC Design. She 
_ married Michael Cannon May 23, 1998, in 
_ Hunting Valley, Ohio, and moved to 


California, where her husband is a vice pres- 


_ ident at NovaSoft. Address: 1533 Carmel 


Dr., Walnut Creek, CA 94596. E-mail: 
designrc@flash.net W Christine Dame 
works at Apple Computer as an instructional 
designer. Her earlier career included stints 
with USC and SRI International, Palm 
Computing, and Intel. She has been married 
for five years and has a 3-year-old son. Her 
latest scholarly endeavor, she says, is work- 


_ ing on her doctorate in education. She has 


just begun the dissertation phase. Phone: 


- 408.974.5627. E-mail: yoshid@apple.com ¥ 


Beryl Friel is in Annapolis designing and 
managing community recycling programs. 
She is engaged to Michael Eismeier and 
planning a June wedding. Beryl was a dance 
major and teaches occasionally. E-mail: 
beryleis@aol.com W Jonathan Frieman and 
Amy Aaland announce the birth of their son, 
Gabriel Isaac Frieman, October 6, 1997, 
“born and brissed in New Haven, then shep- 
herded off to Philadelphia where the family 
moved,” says Jonathan. He is law clerk to 
Judge Louis Pollak, and Amy is associate 
director of the Joseph Slifka Center for 


_ Jewish Life at Yale. Address: 7017 


McCallum St., Apt. D, Philadelphia, PA 
19119. Phone: 215.848.4990. E-mail: 


| jonathan_freiman@paed.uscourts.gov W 


Karen L. Olson works as a psychiatric eval- 
uator for Carondelet Health Care Corp., 


_ and thinks about graduate school. She 
_ white-water rafted down Snake River in 


Oregon last summer, and greeted, for the 


_ first time, her year-old nephew in Portland. 


E-mail: poohbear@theriver.com W Jeff 
Stock lived in Israel from July 1996 to June 


| 1998 studying Hebrew and beginning his 
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cantorial training. Now he’s in his second 
year of cantorial school at Hebrew Union 
College Jewish Institute of Religion in New 
York City and serves as student cantor at 
Temple Emanu-El in Waterford, 
Connecticut. Address: 78-14 Austin St. #3F, 
Forest Hills, NY 11375. W Martha Walters 
moved back to Hawaii two years ago and is 
busy raising three children, including Kai 
Nicolaas Tjalsma who was born September 
28, 1998. Martha and her husband Chris 
Tjalsma are renovating their Spanish colo- 
nial family home in Honolulu while Martha 
manages the local office of an environmental 
consulting firm. Current projects are the 
clean-up of military bases in the Pacific and 
managing the base closure of Naval Air 
Station Point on Oahu, Hawaii. Address: 72 
Dowsett Ave., Honolulu, HI 96817. E-mail: 
waltersc001@hawaii.rr.com 


— 
wa rederick Fisher ’71 was 
awarded the Brendan Gill 

Award for his design and ren- 

ovation of P.S.1 
Contemporary Art Center in 


Long Island City. 


1988 seth Rudetsky lives on the 
Upper West Side of Manhattan with his 
boyfriend and his dog and writes for “The 
Rosie O'Donnell Show.” Since college he 
has played piano and conducted on 
Broadway (Ragtime, Grease, Victor Victoria); 
wrote the “Diva” opening number for the 
98 ‘Tony Awards; and has a weekly comedy 
show at Rose’s Turn in the Village. He also 
has a monthly show at Caroline’s Comedy 
Nation. Seth says he owes a lot of his come- 
dy to hosting mock students (with Cindy 
King) and writing dishy skits at Oberlin. 
Phone: 212.874.3891. E-mail: 
Srudetsky@aol.com 


1989 Bram Boroson left his first 
astrophysics post doc at the Harvard- 
Smithsonian Center for Astrophysics in 
Cambridge last September to start a 
National Research Council postdoc at the 
NASA Goddard Spaceflight Center in D.C. 
He’s been studying accretion onto neutron 
stars through observations with the Hubble 
Space ‘Telescope and various X-ray tele- 
scopes. In Cambridge he dabbled in 
stand-up comedy, and now that he lives in 
Washington, he’s tutoring in the inner city. 
He was active in the co-op movement in — 

3oulder, where he earned his PhD. Address: 

3153 Adams Mill NW, Washington, D.C., 
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20010. Phone: 301.286.3966. E-mail: 
bramboroson@earthlink.net W Anne 
Dudley flew from Switzerland to Colorado 


to defend her master’s project in English and | 


graduates in May 1999 with a degree from 
Colorado State University in English lan- 


guage theories and acquisition. She has been 


- in Switzerland for three years developing a 


new learning support services program and 
teaching English at Institute Le Rosey, along 


~ Lake Geneva. She injured her knee at the 


1998 reunion in Oberlin, and wants friends 
to know that although it has mended, she 
won't be skiing for a while. Address: 
Institute Le Rosey, Rolle, Switzerland. E- 
mail: adudley@rosey.edu W Bill Ledbetter 
says that since leaving Oberlin he has toured 
Europe with a brass quintet, free-lanced in 
Boston, and completed a year of master’s 


_ degree requirements at Boston University. 


“Then the realization hit me,” he says. “I'm 
earning too much money to be able to call 
myself a starving artist.” He quit the trum- 
pet and became an actor, studying at the 
National Shakespeare Conservatory, and 
since then has been scraping by on office 
temp work and children’s tours. He says he’s 
shaved his head so no one will recognize 


| him. Address: 34-52 Crescent St., Astoria, 


NY 11106. Phone: 212.388.2635. V 
Timothy Lewis earned a PhD in microbiol- 
ogy and immunology at Virginia 
Commonwealth University and is working 
as a post-doctoral fellow at the Trudeau 
Institute in Saranac Lake, New York. 


- Address: 33 Ampersand Ave. #2, Saranac 


Lake, NY 12983. Phone: 518.891.3080. E- 
mail: tlewis@trudeauinstitute W Terry 
Maroney graduated last fall from New York 
University School of Law and is clerking for 
the Honorable Amalya Kearse, U.S. Court 
Of Appeals for the Second Circuit. He says 
he is in touch with old Oberlin friends, 
including Rachael Levy, Mary Esther 
Malloy, Franny Richard, Beth Rubin, 
Laura Wolfe, Karen Seif ’90, Carol Camlin 
’87, and Donna Messinger ’87. He recently 
reconnected with Glen Mimura, Nancy 
Martin, Anh Thu Phan, and Ben Rosenthal, 
both ’90. Address: 230 Park Place #2F, 
Brooklyn, NY 11238. Phone: 212.857.2255. 
E-mail: tmaroney!@juno.com W Meighan 


~ Matthews married Steve Potter at Farm & 


Wilderness Camps in Plymouth, Vermont, 
in a Quaker ceremony September 5, 1998. 


_ Guests from as far away as Australia attend- 


ed for the weekend, enjoying rope swinging 


~ into the lake and dancing into the night. 


Obies present were Laura Baring-Gould, 
Vicki Elkin, Carol and Elizabeth 
O'Donoghue, Cindy Sanford, Charles 
Sowers, Fiona Rotberg ’90, and Martha 
Gamble and Robert Potter, both ’85. The 
couple lives in Jamaica Plain, near Boston, 
where Meighan is program director of a vio- 


_ lence prevention education program called 


Peace Games. She and Steve rockclimb in 


_ their spare time. E-mail: 


meighan@peacegames.org W Roger White 
has returned from a ten-month stay in India, 
where he was supported by a Fulbright 
grant. He is a dissertator at the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison in ethnomusicology. 


Address: 17 North 6th St. #2, Madison, WI 


~ $3704. E-mail: hrwhite@students.wisc.edu 


Vv Leonard Presberg and Elizabeth Moore 
’88 welcome Eli Alexander to their family 


_ September 23, 1998. Mom, Dad, baby, and 


sister Emma are all doing well. Address: 160 
Brandon Mill Circle, Fayetteville, GA 
30214. Phone: 770.460.1041. E-mail: 
www.womensmedical.com W Sandy Shriver 
married ‘Tracy Kelly at the Old Round 
Church in Richmond, Vermont August 1, 
1998. In attendance at the wedding were 
most of the Banana House crowd: Kristen 
Crossgrove, Steve Edminster, Rod 
Fliegel, Lisa Frieman, James Frost, 
George Hall, Cathy Hart-Hogden, Jenny 
Hiraga, Walter Jo, Shawn Jones, Noah 
Kupferman, Ken Moore, Josh Piker, 
Jessica Rubenstein, Dave Tiss, and Frank 
Gafford and John Clayton, both ’90. 


1990 Chris Broussard and Crystal 


~ Collins Broussard ’88 celebrated the birth of 


twin daughters, Alexis and Noelle, March 
11, 1998. The family moved to New York 
City metropolitan area in August when 
Chris began working as a sports writer with 
The New York Times. His beat assignment 1s 
the New Jersey Nets. Chris worked for the 
past four years at The Akron Beacon fournal 
where he won numerous awards for his cov- 
erage of the National Basketball Association. 
Since graduating, Chris says he has become 
an avid reader of the Bible and African his- 
tory and teaches a seminar entitled “The 
God of our Fathers: Rediscovering the 
Biblical Heritage of the Black Race.” Crystal 
recently completed a three-year fellowship 


_ in gastroenterology at The Cleveland Clinic, 
and is taking a year off to care for the 
~ babies. Address: 26 Lincoln Ave., West 


Orange, NJ 07052. Phone: 973.324.9861. E- 


_ mail: cbroussard@nytimes.com ¥ Deborah 


Gabelnick is a school phychologist working 
with learning disabled high school students 

in Fremont, California, and says she is chal- 
lenged every day. She worked previously as 


a family advocate in Humboldt County, but 


says that after a year of constant rain and 
temperatures always below 70 degrees, she 
moved back to the Bay area and got her old 
job back. Address: 1085 Murrieta Blvd. 


_ #212, Livermore, CA 94550. Phone: 


925.294.9810. E-mail: dandh@pacbell.net 
¥ John Gorman married Tracy Ballard, a 
Washington antitrust attorney and his part- 
ner of three years, at the National Press 
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Club in Washington, D.C., October 3, 1988. 


Orlando Knaus ’*89 was in attendance, and 
Keith Robinson, a former Oberlin native, 
was his best man. They honeymooned for 
three weeks in South Africa and Zimbabwe, 
via Paris, “a fantasy trip for both of us.” 
They live in Dupont Circle in D.C. where, 
John says, he bumps into Fred Starr and 
Christina at the gym and tons of other 
Obies on a regular basis. John works in a 
health care management-consulting firm he 
founded two years ago, helping health care 
entities understand and implement Federal 
regulations. W Duff Johnson founded a 
document imaging service bureau in 
Oakland, “with computers everywhere,” 
grins Duff. Document Solutions was once 
populated almost entirely by Obies: Peter 
Galub, Tim Learmouth, Michal Myers, 
Jordyn Steig, and Natalia Zuckerman all ’97 
have worked for the firm at various times, as 
has Kevin Baird ’93. Rahel Smith ’96 has 
worked at DSI since its inception—“luckily 
for me!” Duff says. Address: Document 
Solutions, Inc., 1611 Telegraph Ave. Suite 
1010, Oakland, CA 94612. E-mail: 
duff@document-solutions.com W Tressa 
Johnson has hiked the Appalachian ‘Trail, 
spent several years traveling and improving 
her rockclimbing skills, homesteaded in 
Montana, and biked from Fairbanks to the 
Arctic Circle with her 2-year-old son Marty 
in tow. She also earned a second bachelor’s 
degree at Western Oregon University in 
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ASL/English interpreting. Tressa spent last 
summer in the Northwest Territories boat- 
ing the Mackenzie River with Marty, now 4. 
She spends the school year in Eugene, 
Oregon, interpreting for the school district. 
Address: 4161 W. 18th Ave., #136, Eugene, 
OR 97402. W Nadia Malinovich married 
Max Silberztein last June in Paris where she 
has lived for the last three years while writ- 
ing her dissertation on French-Jewish 
history. Obies present at the wedding were 
David Bosser, Ben Leff, and Maria Teresa 
Arsuaga and Lisa Moses, both ’91. After a 
ten-year hiatus, Nadia was happy last spring 
to rediscover Sarah Hepler Johnson ’91 liv- 
ing in Paris. Address 90, rue d'Hauteville, 


75010, Paris. Phone: 01.42.46.11.80. E-mail: 


NadiaMalinovich@compuserve.com W 
Jessica K. Roland and Peter R. Kalb ’91 
welcomed their first child, Talia Sara 
Michela, June 14, 1998, in New York City. 
Jessica is a social worker; Peter is complet- 
ing a PhD in art history at New York 
University. Address: 655 East 14th St., Apt. 
4D, New York, NY 10009. W Haruyuki 
Shimura earned an MBA in May at Tulane 
University’s A.B. Freeman School of 
Business, and works now as a consultant. W 
Laura Toepfer returned to her home-state 
of California after eight years in Rochester, 
New York, and began a three-year master of 
divinity program at the Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific in Berkeley. She says 
she'd call herself an “embryo parson”—a 


term used in the movie Cold Comfort Farm— 
but she doesn't want to sound political. 
‘lechnically she is a postulant for Holy 
Orders in the Episcopal Church, sponsored 
by the Diocese of Rochester. Earlier Laura 
spent two weeks in the Umbria region of 
Italy at a cabaret singing workshop. She 
thinks of it as preprofessional training, as 
cabaret and church liturgy “are amazingly 
congruent.” Address: 36 Sand Harbor Rd., 
Alameda, CA 94502-6466. E-mail: 
GLHU68A@prodigy.com 


i991 Christopher Budd was in the 
San Francisco Bay area working for Catellus 
Development Corporation. Now he and his 
wife, Christa M. Carpentiere, and their cats 
are in Alameda where Chris works for Pilot 
Network Services. Phone: 510.769.7148. E- 
mail: cbudd@email.msn.com W Steve 
Fiscus is a draftsman and artist in 
Flintstone, Maryland, after earning a master 
of fine arts degree at Vermont College last 
August. In June 1996 he married Marta 


Johnson, with Nikos ’89 and Kathleen 


Krehbiel-Boutis attending. Steve lives on 
and manages his family’s organic farm 
including the gardens and livestock, and says 
that the Fiscus group is planning a festival in 


July 1999. Phone: 301.478.2103. E-mail: 


mjfiscus@mindspring.com W Jenifer Grady 
is a medical librarian learning medical infor- 
matics as part of a partnership between 

Vanderbilt University and Meharry Medical 
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College in Nashville. Address: 4016 Utah 
Ave. #D, Nashville, TIN 37209. Phone: 
615.936.3931. E-mail: 
jomalyn54@hotmail.com W Peter 
Nicholson, after spending the last academic 
year in Oberlin working on an autobio- 
graphical, book-length manuscript and 
serving as interim director of Conservatory 
public relations, went abroad to seek his 
destiny last fall, presenting a paper at the 
first of three design conferences he will 
attend in Europe. He expects to return to 
the States after a visit to Phyllis Weliver, 
and after having a look at central and eastern 
Europe. “Who knows what will happen, 
who'll I’ll meet?” Peter muses. W Leah 
Pratt married Kevin Roberts last June and is 
self-employed as a registered massage thera- 
pist. Address: 4610 Oakmont Blvd., Austin, 
TX 78731-5928. E-mail: leah@somazen.com 
Vv Cassie Dragt Stafford and Ted Stafford 
93 were married July 25, 1997, in in the 
Poconos at Stoddartsville, Pennsylvania. 
The matron of honor was Leslie Sanders; 
the best man, Jim Parker ’92. Guests includ- 
ed Carolyn Hall, Evan Springarn, 
Snakdaddy ’92, and Brian Rice and Kelly 
Aucoin, both ’89. The couple lives in 
Brooklyn, New York. 


§ 992 Kevin Michael Bleau, who 
teaches at Phillips Academy, conducted Big 
River at Edinburgh Fringe Festival in 1997. 
His composition Songs of Nature was per- 
formed at the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra Chamber Music Series in 
February. Kevin finds a way to be full-time 
arranger for the USAF Band of Liberty in 
Massachusetts. Address: 25 Farwood Ave. 
#2, North Andover, MA 01845. Phone: 
978.683.3188. E-mail: 
bleauk@hanscom.af.mil © Heather 
Coleman has been living in Portland since 
graduation, studying Poekoelan, an 
Indonesian martial art, and teaching 
women’s self-defense classes at local col- 
leges. She earned a master’s degree in urban 
and regional planning at Portland State 
University in 1997 and works for a consult- 
ing firm, David Evans and Associates, in 
Portland. E-mail: hec@deainc.com W 


Jennifer Crawford returned to Boston after | 


taking part in an art show about classism at 
Lewis and Clark College in Portland. She is 
engaged to a Swarthmore grad city planner 
and coediting an artists’ newsletter for 
women. Address: 92 Bay State Ave., Apt. 3, 
Somerville, MA 02144. Phone: 
617.628.0435. E-mail: 
jennart@cybercom.net W Howard Leder is 
in grad school at the University of Southern 
California where he studies film production. 
He has made several short films and edited a 
film on the Jewish experience. He is 
researching his own documentary on music 
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education and welcomes input from music 
education alums. Address: 213 E. Acacia 
Ave., #201, Glendale, CA 91205. E-mail: 
leder@usc.edu W Jim Nelson started the 
psychology PhD program at the University 
of Michigan last fall. He says that, excited as 
he is to get back to learning and working on 
his own research, his wife Allison has the 
better job—she works at Zingerman’s, “the 
best deli in the world.” Address: 2035 
Commerce Blvd. Apt. 113, Ann Arbor, MI 
48103. E-mail: jknelson@umich.edu W Sean 
Nolan is a massage therapist who worked in 
St. Thomas, V.I., for nine months, and spent 
time in Boulder before and after massage 
school. Now he dreams of organic farming 
and carpentry work in a rural setting, per- 
haps Vermont or the Southwest, instead. He 
says he tried the Peace Corps for two 
months in 1995 in Micronesia, but couldn't 
take the two-year commitment. Address: 414 
Sheffield Dr., Greensburg, PA 15601. 
Phone: 724.832.1969. E-mail: 
piv@telerama.com W Molly Pasco-Pranger 
is an assistant professor on tenure track at 
University of Puget Sound in Tacoma, 
Washington. She taught an intensive Latin 
course at Oberlin and at the University of 
Michigan from 1993-1996. After graduating 
with a PhD in classical studies at Michigan, 
she chose teaching at Puget Sound because, 
she says, “I had a wonderful undergraduate 
experience at Oberlin. My world really 
opened up and I was given a chance to 
explore and challenge my opinions and abili- 


_ ties. I look forward to contributing a similar 


experience for my students.” 
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i99 3 James Cook is a graduate stu- 
dent in sociology at the University of 
Arizona. He married ‘Tracy Jalbuena, a social 
worker, in May 1997. Address: 2727 North 
Laverne Ave., Tucson, AZ 85712. Phone: 
520.621.5765. E-mail: jcook@u.arizona.edu 


V Vishal Jhunjhunwala lived in London and | 
_ OAM. In the meantime she has found a job at 


worked six months in a sales job he says “was 


| not very exciting.” He moved back to 


Bombay in November 1993, and began a 
career in advertising with Triton 
Communications Pvt. Ltd. Gradually, he 
says, he has moved up the corporate ladder 
and is senior group manager servicing clients, 
but still finds time on the weekends for 
squash, soccer, and cricket. Address: 6-A. 
Bhagwat Nivas, Peddar Rd., Bombay, India 
400-26. Phone: 002.3869342.7648. W Claire 
McGrath has a master of science degree in 
environmental science earned last August at 
Western Washington University. She’s work- 
ing towards a PhD in biology at the 
University of Colorado in Boulder. Claire 
studies river and stream ecosystems, and, 


_ when not doing research, she keeps herself 


wet by whitewater kayaking and rafting. © 


_ Mordeccai Moore’s second guidebook, 
_ Shalom/New York ’9g is an activities guide for 


young Jewish professionals and is in book- 


_ stores now. Address: 630 Forth Washington 


Ave., New York, NY 10040. Phone: 


— 212.781.3465. W Lem Oppenheimer has 


started a reggae recording company with 
three friends. It was rated “The most impor- 
tant reggae label in America today” by Full 
Watts magazine; one release, Easy Star, Volume 
One, is already in the stores, with another on 
its way. After five years in Manhattan, Lem 
has relocated to central Virginia to live in the 
mountains with his fiancéé. Address: 125B 
Goodman St., Charlottsville, VA 22902. E- 
mail: lem@easystar.com Web: 
www.easystar.com W Linda Santiman wrote 
2 a and starred in Vikki Gadget 
Saves the World, a rock musi- 
cal about female superheroes. 
She also developed a lounge 
act called “The Splendour 
Girls” and invites friends to 
visit her in Seattle, where she 
has “a great guest room.” W 
Airlie Sattler is in graduate 
school studying zoology at Duke, living in a 
cooperative house just off campus, and she 
says she loves it. For several months last year 
she was a student at Pendle Hill, a Quaker 
Study/Retreat Center, and learned to make 
ceramic drums. Address: 1116 Iredall St., 
Durham, NC 27705. Phone: 919-286-7641. 
E-mail: airlie@mindspring.com W Kirsten 
Sherk is back in D.C. after earning a master’s 
degree in public health at Columbia 
University. She works with a nonprofit media 
relations organization on a communications 
project for environmental and family plan- 


ning groups. 
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Santiman 


1 994 Claire Acher’s name was most 
regrettably misspelled in the Fall issue of 


the Foundation Center in New York, a 


_ library and publisher of resources for non- 


profit organizations seeking various forms of 
financial sponsorship. She works in the 
Online Services division creating content for 
the website (www.fdncenter.org) and writes 
for the center’s Internet-based philanthropy 
weekly news publication. E-mail: 


~ cacher@mindspring.com W Carol Church 


has been traveling for the past few years 
assisting with ornithology field study projects 
from the Sonoran Desert in Arizona to the 


central coast of California. She spent two 


months in Puerto Rico with her significant 
other helping him with his PhD research 
project on the Puerto Rican vireo. Leslie 
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Dominguez came in from the Dominican 
Republic to visit, and then volunteered to 
spend all night on a deserted beach watching 
for leatherback turtles for a conservation pro- 
ject. She lives now in Columbia, Missouri, 
producing a feminist ’zine called Whirling 
Cervix. She'll send you a copy if you ask. 
Address: 1609 Hinkson Ave., Apt. 11, 
Columbia, MO 65201. E-mail: 
ssnuppy@aol.com W Donovan Hohn and 
Beth Chimera were married January 2 in 
Manhattan. Donovan is an assistant editor of 
Harpers Magazine. Beth’s short story, “July,” 
was reprinted in the 1999 Pushcart Prize 
Anthology. W Lisa Jervis married Christopher 
Miya September 5, 1998, in Oakland, 
California, with many Oberlinians on hand to 
help celebrate: Lisa’s father, Robert Jervis ’62; 
Robin Gise, Rachel Levine, and Thisbe 
Nissen; Sheryl Kaskowitz, Ben Shaykin, and 
Herica Valladares, all ’95; and Aurea Kelvin 
93. The magazine Lisa edits, Bitch, is thriving 
with the help of art director Ben Shaykin, and 
one of her essays, “Adios Barbie” is included 
in Seal Press’ anthology published last 
November. W Jasper Niblock and his two 


roommates, Nicole Scheller and Ian Morgan | 


93, finally found a rent-stabilized three-bed- 
room apartment within walking distance to a 
subway in Clinton Hill, Brooklyn, after first 
looking at 20 others. He says, “The rent is 
$1,250 total ($416.60 each) per month—a 
great deal for New York!” Address: 415 
Washington Ave. Apt. 21, Brooklyn, NY 
11238. W Jeff Petry completed MS require- 
ments in economics with a minor in 
environmental studies at the University of 
Wyoming in September, and immediately 
began working in Columbus as an economist 
for the Ohio Legislative Budget Office in real 
property taxes. Address: 690 Prospect Mt. 
Vn. Rd. W. Prospect, OH 43342. Phone: 
614.728.4813. E-mail: jeff@lbo.state.oh.us W 
Scott Stratton married Erin Hannigan 
September 5, 1998, after being together since 
their first-year orientation at Oberlin. The 
couple attended Eastman, where Erin earned 
an MM in 1996, and Scott, an MM in 1995 
and a DMA last May. Erin plays third oboe 
for the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra 
and has a heavy teaching and performing 
schedule. Scott teaches “low brass” at SUNY 
Genesco, the Hochstein School, and through 
the Community Education Division of the 
Eastman School of Music; Erin teaches oboe 
at the same three schools. E-mail: 
scsn@uhura.cc.rochester.edu 


5 [sa aconon 99 Jz 
i 99 5 Becky Brodsky is back in the 


States after “two-and-a-half incredible 
years” in West Africa, teaching math and 
science to middle school students through 
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the Peace Corps. She is a development offi- 
cer at Columbia University in New York, 
and is thinking about enrolling in teacher’s 
college. Address: 3647 Broadway, Apt. 7E, 
New York, NY 10031. Phone: 212.854.4651. 
E-mail: rbrodsky@clavin.gsb.columbia.edu 
Vv Jill Conner has spent three years in 
Boston working in the editorial department 
of Blackwell Science, Inc., Publishers. She’s 
been exploring Denver and is about to 
become more acquainted with New 
England. She says she is dragging Oscar 
Reyes, Corinne Bendersky, Alex Goddard 
98, Emily Ulrich 96, Abby Gitlitz 94, and 
anybody else she can find, back to the 
reunion at Oberlin in May. “Just look for the 
big RV!” Address: 12 Fountain Ave. #1, 
Somerville, MA 02145. Phone: 781.388.8250. 


_ E-mail: redstargirl@hotmail.com 


oles Rudetsky °88 writes 
for the “Rosie O’Donnell 
Show” and has played 
piano and conducted 
in the Broadway productions 
of Ragtime, Grease, and 
Victor Victoria. 


— VW Josh Emmons says that “after dissolute 


years spent wandering the earth and being 


_ wretched and miserable,” he has settled in San 


Francisco to continue writing fiction and 


_ working as editor and writer for a public 


affairs forum, the Commonwealth Club of 


~ California. Address: 549 Birch St., San 
_ Francisco, CA 94102. Phone: 415.597.6716. 


E-mail: JoshEmmons@aol.com W Alex 
Graifman spent four years in the banking 
industry before deciding to work with ani- 
mals. However, after three weeks with a 
veterinarian, he has moved on to an advertis- 
ing agency. “I hope I have found my path,” 
says Alex. Address: 255 West 84th St., New 


- York, NY 10024. E-mail: sasha@italymail.com 


¥W Nicole “Mozelle” Hirt married Matthew 
McKenzie, a saxophonist and Baldwin- 
Wallace grad, August 15, 1998. Suzanne 
Walter-Geissler ’96 was a bridesmaid; other 
Obies attending were Kiara Gilman 
Buchanan, Emiko Shinozaki 96, and Liza 


- Oktay ’92. Nicole is finishing her MM degree 


at Florida State University in time, she hopes, 
to attend the reunion in May. Address: 434 
West Jefferson St., Apt. 310, Tallahassee, FL 
32301. E-mail: hirt_n@otto.cmr.fsu.edu 

v Peter Lingenfelter and his wife, Anna 
Seppdnen Lingenfelter ’96, announce the 
birth of their second daughter, Nellie Irina, 
born April 15, 1998. Peter is studying analyti- 
cal chemistry, focusing on electrochemical 


sensors, at Ebo Akademi University in 
Turku/Ebo, Finland, while Anna stays home 
with their two children. Address: Kuohukuja 1 
K 142. Turku, Finland 20540. Phone: 358-2- 
2378391. E-mail: plingenf@abo.fi W Esther 
Song has concluded three successful years of 
service to the trade unions with an almost 
unanimous election victory she led in New 
Jersey against one of the largest nonunion 
nursing home corporations. She says she plans 
to focus on applying to graduate school, sup- 
porting her brother, and making plans for a 
spring wedding. W Erik William Suter has 
been appointed assistant organist and choir- 
master of the Washington National 
Cathedral. He will assist in the vocal develop- 
ment and direction of several choirs and 
provide organ music on Sundays and during 
weekday evensong and special services. Erik 
holds degrees in organ performance from the 
Conservatory, where he studied with Haskell 
Thomson, and from Yale, where he studied 
with Thomas Murray. © Chetna 
Thayyullathil began his first year of medical 
school in Long Island this year, and says he 
has been “hanging out with the same alums: 
Ki Suh, Dinesh Madappally, and Ken 
Hirshmann. “Who else is there?” he says. 


1996 Rimma Ashkinadze has lived in 
San Francisco for the last two years with a 
variety of alums, including Noam Birnbaum, 
Emily Casselbury, and Todd Singer ’95. 
Now she lives with strangers in an historic 
Victorian house facing Almo Square. She says 
she has surprised herself by working as a com- 
puter systems specialist at Genentech in South 
San Francisco for the past year. Address: 1052 
Fulton St., San Francisco, CA 94117. Phone: 
650.225.7843. E-mail: rimma@ziplink.net V 
Sophia Bell and Chris Lavin 98 were mar- 
ried in Sophia’s home town of Seattle, August 
2, 1998, “in a wonderful ceremony on the 
water.” Among the guests were Tad Dardess, 
Karen Emmerman, Pam Halland, and 
Sarah Standard; Brendan Cody, Jeff Narvid, 
and Garth Stidolph, all ’98; and Dave Kumpe 
and Sam Medina ’97. W Kevin Daniels 
recently landed a job at Mid America 
Productions, an independent producer of clas- 
sical music concerts in New York that invites 
college and church choirs to perform at 
Carnegie Hall. He works as a receptionist and 
administrative assistant, and continues to free- 
lance for area churches. Kevin made his 
off-off-Broadway debut in December in A 
Shepherd’s Christmas at the Lambs’ Theatre. 
E-mail: kdaniels@midamerica-music.com W 
Sophia Sue Greet left her job as an associate 
teacher at St. Ann’s School in Brooklyn where 
she taught kindergarten and second grade to 
join the Peace Corps. She has been teaching 
English in Bangladesh since last November. 
Address: US Peace Corps, House #57, 
Isakhan Ave., Sector 6, Uttara Nodel Town, 
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1996 CONTINUED 


Dhaka 1230, Bangladesh. W Libby Grubb 
says that after a year of teaching first grade in 
San Francisco and another educational, but 
horrible, year in the retail business, she is now 
working towards her master’s in elementary 
education at Ohio State. If all goes well, she’ll 
begin teaching middle school in the fall. “I 
have room and love visits, so look me up.” 
Phone: 614.294.2656, E-mail: 
libby_grubb@hotnail.com W Akbar 
Keshodkar has completed a master’s degree 
program in Islamic studies and humanities at 
the Institute of Ismaili Studies in London, and 
is pursuing a second master’s degree in social 
anthropology at the University of Oxford in 
the United Kingdom. E-mail: 

Akbar. Keshodkar@linacre.ox.ac.uk or 
akbarkeshodkar@hotmail.com W Meg 
Kontrabecki and Michael T. Jones were 
married August 14, 1998, at Letchworth State 
Park in Castile, New York. Meg’s sisters, Amy 
Kontrabecki Switalski 90 and Beth ’00, were 
among those present. Meg earned an MS in 
secondary English education from the 
University of Rochester in 1997 and teaches at 
Orchard Park High School. Michael is a free- 
lance musician in the Washington, D.C., and 
Buffalo areas. Address: 109 Olean St., East 
Aurora, NY 14052. W Asya Ollis spent two 
years in the Dallas-Ft. Worth area teaching 
orchestra and freelancing as a violinist. After 
relocating to Austin, she set off to “happily 
wander India.” W Shauna Southerland and 
Eric Jenkins 96 were married August 8, 1998, 
in Asia House Courtyard in Oberlin, with sev- 
eral alumni in attendance. The couple lives in 
North Olmsted, Ohio, while Eric completes 
his final year of med school at Case Western 
University School of Medicine. Shauna 
recently completed her master of education 
degree at John Carroll University and works 
with the Cuyahoga County Public Library 
System. E-mail: iu285@Cleveland.Freenet.edu 


; 997 Jeffrey Green joined 27 other 
volunteers for a year of teaching English in 
Costa Rica in January, as part of World Teach, 
a non-profit organization based at Harvard 
University W Jared Johnson is the new sub- 
organist at Harvard University’s Memorial 
Church, and has begun a master’s degree in 
theological study at the Divinity School. 
Ironically, he replaces Obie Nancy Granert 
74 who accepted a position as organist of 
30ston’s Emmanuel Church. WZakia Redd is 
a first-year grad student at Georgetown Public 
Policy Institute, and began work as a graduate 
research intern at the Urban Institute in 
January. Address: 2420 16th St., NW, Apt. 
703, Washington, D.C., 20009. Phone: 
202.265.7185. E-mail: Reddz@erols.com or 
Reddz@gunet.georgetown.edu 


! 998 Christina Boehm is working as 


a staff geologist for an environmental con- 
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sulting firm in Minnesota. “Hopefully Pll be 
playing rugby soon with a local club team,” 
she says. “Graduate school soon? Who 
knows.” E-mail: cboehm@ENSR.com V 
Matthew Bourque lives in Indianola, 
Missouri, where he teaches math at Gentry 
High School and is recently engaged to 
Ellen Naomi Buck. W David Haiman 
teaches music at Pinkston Street 
Elementary School in Henderson, North 
Carolina. He has 430 students, ages 3 to 13. 
David says he welcomes Obies who would 
like to stop by to perform on the “Pinkston 
Street Artist Recital Series.” Address: 1598 
Lynne Ave., Henderson, NC 27536. Phone: 
252.430.7362. E-mail: 
haiman@gloryroad.net W Tsitsi Jaji is 
singing, playing, and mouthing off with her 
band, Freekanos, with five fellow Stanford 
grad students. She says that when not 
bogged down in comparative literature doc- 
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toral studies, she hangs out with Obies 
Rebecca Renard and Amelia Glaser, both 
97, Rae Condry ’96, and Yvonne Chen 794, 
all alums of the Third World Co-op. E-mail: 
tsitsi@leland.stanford.edu W Karin 
Kettenring finished a field biology position 
in Zion National Park last summer and a 
second in the Mojave Desert last fall. In 
January, she had plans to travel to the Negev 
Desert in Israel for another assistantship. E- 
mail: Karin.Kettenring@oberlin.edu. W 
Melissa Prager began a one-year course of 
study in February at the International 
Graduate Center for Hebrew and Jewish 
Studies in Arad, Israel. Address: WUJS 
Institute, 25 Yoshiyahu St., Arad, Israel 
89027. Phone: 972.995.5370. W Amit 
Prakash has been participating in the Page 
Program at NBC in New York and is cur- 
rently working in the corporate 
communications division. 
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Losses in 
the Oberlin 
Family 


a 


Faculty 

Ellis Loche Van Atta, age 75, emeritus pro- 
fessor of psychology, died at his home in 
Bend, Oregon, September 14, after a long 
illness. He was a member of the faculty from 
1955 until his retirement in 1986. He and 
other members of the psychology and biolo- 
gy departments organized Oberlin’s 
neuroscience program (then known as psy- 
chobiology) in 1971, making Oberlin one of 
the first colleges to offer this interdisci- 
plinary major. He is survived by his wife, 
Sue Meyer Van Atta ’59, and a brother. Two 
sons also survive, including David Davis-Van 
Atta, former assistant director of admissions 
at Oberlin and, later, director of institutional 
research from 1976 to 1987. Johanna Meyer 
’89 is among his two surviving daughters, 
and Mary Ellen Sabourin ’82, among three 
surviving step-children. Mr. Van Atta also 
leaves nine grandchildren. 


§ 92 3 Lena Forster Brady, 95, died 
last May in Bradenton, Florida. She moved 
to Florida in 1969 after teaching secondary 
school social studies from 1924 to 1940 in 
Florence, Ohio. In 1940 she married a 
Congregational minister, the widowed father 
of three young children. She is survived by a 
daughter, two sons, 12 grandchildren, and 
13 great-grandchildren. 


1924 Frank Livingstone Huntley, 
son of U.S. missionaries to China, was born 
in Hanyang and moved to Oberlin with his 
family in 1918. He and his future wife, 
Katherine Burgner ’24, met as juniors at 
Oberlin High School. He earned an MS and 
a PhD at the University of Chicago, taught 
English at Washington University and 
Oberlin College, and spent six years at 
Doshisha University in Kyoto and Japanese 
Imperial University in Tokyo. He was secre- 
tary of the Barbour Scholarship for Asian 
Women and professor of English at the 
University of Michigan from 1944 to 1972, 
and taught a poetry seminar until 1981. He 
published more than 200 scholarly articles 
and five books. His wife died in 1993. Mr. 
Huntley died October 23 and is survived by 
his five children, including Janet Linde ’50, 
Sylvia Horowitz and Christopher Huntley, 
both 55; 16 grandchildren, and eight great- 
grandchildren. 
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Helen Nungester Rose, 96, died in 
November in Columbus, Ohio. She taught 
biology at Lima (Ohio) High School until 
her marriage, when she was obliged to 
resign due to a restriction against married 
women as teachers. She later resumed teach- 
ing and became known for her commitment 
to helping young people succeed. One of her 
proudest achievements was her successful 
fight for a waiver allowing an African 
American student to take algebra after unex- 
pectedly failing an aptitude test. He went on 
to become vice chancellor of the University 
of Wisconsin and assistant secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development in the 
Reagan administration. She is survived by 
her son and a sister. 


1925 Flinor Pauline Prindle 
Benning, 94, designer of stuffed toys known 
as “Polly’s Pets,” died in December in 
Burlington, Vermont. She was an occupa- 
tional therapist in Cleveland before moving 
to Vermont and the published author of two 
books of poems. She is survived by a step- 
daughter and several nieces and nephews. 
Her brother, Karl Prindle ’25, preceded her 
in death (see below). 


Margaret Hooker died December 17 at her 
home in Olean, New York. She taught piano 
until the age of 91, and enjoyed golf, gar- 
dening, and bridge. Surviving are several 
nephews and nieces. 


Karl Prindle, an industrial chemist who 
transformed the use of cellophane into a 
mass-market wrapping, died in October in 
Willoughby, Ohio. He was 95. Within a 
year of graduation he began working for the 
DuPont Cellophane Company in Buffalo, 
where he developed the technique for mois- 
ture-proofing the product, making it suitable 
for cigarette and chewing-gum packages. 
Although Mr. Prindle’s name was on the 
patent, it was DuPont, who had spent only 
$15,000 on research and Mr. Prindle’s salary, 
who reaped the millions in profits. 


E926 Louise St. Clair Barnhart 
Howell died in October in Frankfort, 
Indiana, at the age of 91. She taught ele- 
mentary school in Ohio and conducted her 
own private kindergarten in Youngstown — 
when public kindergartens were temporarily 
dropped from the system. While raising 
three children, Mrs. Howell was a nursery 
school superintendent and enjoyed traveling 
and writing poetry. She is survived by two 
sons, a daughter, six grandchildren, three 
great-grandchildren, and a sister. 


Ruth Grosz Sherman died January 10 in 
Minneapolis. She taught school in 
Aberdeen, South Dakota, after graduation, 
later teaching foreign language in Minnesota 


for ten years before her marriage. She was 
preceded in death by her husband Philip and 
two Obie siblings, Lorine Grosz ’20 and 
Joseph Grosz 32. A daughter and two 
grandsons survive her. 


a 927 Mark Eccles, 93, died in 
November in Madison, Wisconsin, where 
he lived his life appreciating and teaching 
Shakespeare. He earned his master’s degree 
at Harvard in 1928 and a doctorate there in 
1932. Mr. Eccles wrote and edited six 
books on Shakespearean and English 
drama. He is survived by four daughters, a 
son, 11 grandchildren, and seven great- 


grandchildren. 


Ethel Kahle Kane, 93, died in October in 
Easton, Maryland, after spending most of 
her life in Ashtabula, Ohio. She taught in 
Ashtabula junior high schools for 26 years, 
retiring in 1971. Mrs. Kane traveled exten- 
sively and enjoyed two complete trips 
around the world. Survivors include her 
daughter and a sister. 


Grace Hodges Quirk taught piano and 
organ lessons to hundreds of students in the 
Cleveland area before her death at age 93. 
She died in January, leaving a son, a daugh- 
ter, three grandchildren, and three 
great-grandchildren. 


1928 Louise Coates Hardie of 
Swannanoa, North Carolina, died at home 
in November after an extended illness. 
Both of her parents were graduates of 
Oberlin, and she was the only surviving 
niece of President Henry Churchill King 
(1880). She taught at the Foundation 
School of Berea College in Kentucky for 
three years after graduation, then returned 
to Cleveland to do social work. While there 
she met and married her husband in 1933, 
and moved to North Carolina after living 
in Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana. Mrs. 
Hardie is survived by her husband of 65 
years, daughter Ann Hardie Williams ’58, 
five grandchildren, and four great-grand- 
children. Two sisters preceded her in death: 
Kathryn ’22 and Ruth ’34 


Mildred Murray Sullivan, 92, of Clayton, 
Georgia, died last July. She was a teacher in 
Ohio and a school counselor in Michigan 
before retiring and moving to Georgia with 
her husband, where she remained for the 
next 26 years. She is survived by several 
cousins. 


1929 Mary Lois Raymond, 91, died 
in Columbus November 3. After graduation 
she married and lived with her husband in 
Dixon, Illinois, from 1935 to 1989 before 
moving to Columbus. She is survived by a 
son and two grandchildren. 
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Frank James Wright died in Springfield, 
Ohio, August 27. He graduated from the 
Oberlin Theological Seminary after earning 
a BA at Defiance College and pastored in 
Congregational churches in Ohio and 
Wisconsin. 


j 9 3 0 Genevieve Hunt Austin, 90, 
died at home in Nashua, New Hampshire, 
in September following a lengthy illness. 
She was dean of residence at Harvard after 
the university’s merger with Radcliffe 
College. An avid traveler, she was also an 
accomplished musician. Her husband, 
Eugene, who predeceased her, was the sec- 
ond president of Colby-Sawyer College. She 
leaves a daughter, seven grandchildren, and 
two great-grandchildren. 


Frances Hicks Butcher, 90, of Largo, 
Florida, died October 31. She was a music 
teacher at Hathaway-Brown School in Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, and organist and choir direc- 
tor at area churches. Survivors include a 
daughter, two grandchildren, and a nephew. 


I93 Il Dorothy Stark Boyers, a for- 
mer Oberlin resident, died in December at 
age 94 in Indianapolis. In the 1950s and ’60s 
she was a receptionist for the School of 
Theology after earning a master’s degree at 
Oberlin. Her husband, who predeceased 
her, taught French at the College. Professor 
Boyers initiated the renowned Gilbert and 
Sullivan Players program; when the College 
eventually dropped the program, the Boyers 
moved the college troupe to Cape Cod each 
summer, where the light opera company still 
flourishes today. Mrs. Boyers compiled six 
book-length volumes of her own writing, 
including a novel, poetry, an autobiography, 
and several journals. She leaves her son John 
Boyers ’59, three grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Ernest Dickerman, 87, died by his own 
hand in Buffalo Gap, Virginia; he had long 
planned to take his life whenever the infir- 
mities of age left him “unable to master my 
own fate in the wilds of this wild country.” 
Known to all as “Ernie,” he was an active 
conservationist in wilderness preservation. 
The Sierra Club recognized him as a tireless 
hiker who spoke out vigorously against 
development plans as he worked in three 
national parks and in Tennessee. Mr. 
Dickerman’s brother, Charles Dickerman 
"30, died in 1979. 


Elizabeth Fitton Folin, 88, died in 
December. She helped build the contents of 
the Frick Fine Arts Library of Pittsburgh 
University into one of the best of its kind. 
She earned an Oberlin master’s degree in 
1939 while serving as the first art librarian 
at the Allen Memorial Art Museum from 
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GEORGE WALN 


1903-1998 
Emertitus Professor of Clarinet and Music Education 


Groorge Waln, pro- 


fessor emeritus of 
clarinet, died at the age 
of 95 in Lake Forest, 
California, where he 
lived in retirement. 
Professor Waln retired 
from Oberlin in 1969 
after 40 years of service 
beginning in 1929. ‘To 
put that in perspec- 
tive—George picked up 
a bit of extra money 
early in his career by 
playing in the pit 
orchestra of the newly 
opened Apollo Theater 
for the last of the silent 
movies and stage shows. 

George began his 
Conservatory career as 
a generalist. Until after World War II he 
taught all the students of flute, oboe, clar- 
inet, and bassoon; he conducted one of 
the bands; and he became a national fig- 
ure in secondary-school music-teacher 
organizations, writing hundreds of articles 
for their journals and travelling all over 
the country to judge solo and ensemble 
contests and to lecture. 
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I. is to his credit that as Oberlin 
changed, George was able to change also. 
Long before the end of his career at 
Oberlin there were specialized teachers in 
all the woodwind instruments. George, 
too, had to specialize. To increase his 
knowledge of the clarinet George sought 
out Gustave Langenus, the first clarinetist 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra 
under Leopold Damrosch. Langenus, 
who was a world-renowned clarinetist, 
accepted George as a student and hon- 
ored him further by coming to Oberlin to 
teach during a sabbatical leave, the only 
time I know of when Langenus agreed to 
do such a thing. At his death Gustave 
Langenus left his extensive music library 
to Oberlin College. 

Professor Waln's many clarinet stu- 
dents in major symphony orchestras attest 
to his success as a specialist. 


I don't want to 
disparage the careers 
of other students by 
singling out two as 
examples of George's 
work. First there is 
Elsa Ludewig. In 
almost any listing of 
today's preeminent 
clarinet players and 
teachers the name of 
Elsa Ludewig, Class 
of 1957, would be 
prominent. After four 
years here during 
which she was chosen 
by the faculty to play 
the fiendishly difficult 
Neilsen clarinet con- 
certo with the 
Oberlin Orchestra, 

Elsa went on to a brilliant professional 
career and is now a professor at 


Michigan State University. 


le other person I want to men- 
tion is Ronald Waln, George's son of 
whom he was immensely proud. Ron is an 
Oberlin graduate, a product of the gener- 
alist years, having studied both flute and 
bassoon with his father. He is having an 
excellent career as a woodwind professor 
at the University of Georgia, and after the 
example of his father, has had a positive 
impact on secondary-school music in 
southeastern United States. 

Finally, George throughout his pro- 
fessional life was devoted to the 
betterment of music at the secondary- 
school level. His ideal musician not only 
was a fine performer but, equally as 
important, made a contribution to the 
musical life of the community through 
teaching. Professor Waln's career at 
Oberlin and throughout the United States 
exemplified those beliefs. 


KENNETH MOORES 
emeritus professor of bassoon. This Memorial 
Minute was adopted by a rising vote of the 
General Faculty of Oberlin College on 
February 23, 1999. 
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1931 to 1939. Her next job was at the 
Marquand Library at Princeton, again build- 
ing a memorable collection, before heading 
the U.S. Department Library in Venice. She 
later worked for a rare book dealer back in 
the States and was a cataloguer at the 
Museum for the Decorative Arts at Cooper 
Union in Manhattan. Mrs. Folin is survived 
bya daughter, a son, two grandsons, and a 
great-grandchild. A brother, Stuart Fittin 
29, predeceased her. 


Dorothy Zannoth Gay died in Chevy 
Chase, Maryland, in July at age 89. She 
taught art before marrying in 1933, later 
returning to teach at private schools in 
Washington, D.C., including 20 years at the 
Sidwell Friends School. Survivors include a 
son, two daughters, six grandchildren, and 
two great-grandchildren. 


Eleanor Morgan, 90, a harpist who played 
professionally in the Buffalo area, died in 
Gladwyn, Pennsylvania, in November. A 
brother survives her. 


Louise B. Taylor, 89, died in West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, in December. She was an ele- 
mentary school teacher until retirement in 
1971. She volunteered for many years with 
the Girl Scouts and was an accomplished gar- 
dener and quilt-maker. Mrs. ‘Taylor is survived 
by a daughter and two grandchildren. 


19 3 2 Isabel Chapman died 
November 29, 1997. No further details were 


available at press time. 


Lucille M. Dewar died in August in 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. No further 
details were available at press time. 


William C. Gaige, 88, former president of 
Rhode Island College, died in August in San 
Diego. He held advanced degrees from the 
University of Chicago and Harvard, and 
numerous honorary degrees. During his 
tenure as president he increased college 
enrollment from 475 in 1952 to more than 
2,500 in 1966 and oversaw the move to a new, 
larger campus with full accreditation as a four- 
year school. In retirement he worked for the 
Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education 
and held several civil posts in Rhode Island. 
His wife, Beatrice Farrell Paige 33, prede- 
ceased him. A son, Frederick ’58, survives, 
along with two daughters, eight grandchil- 
dren—among them Kartina 91 and David 
Rosicky ’92—and two great-grandchildren. 


Robert Collivar Hart died at 87 after 
retiring to California to operate tackle shops 
in San Clemente. His brother, Dean, gradu- 
ated from Oberlin in 1925, as did a sister, 
Eugenia, in 1927. 
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Ruth Goddard Matyus died in August in 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, at 88. She was a 
French teacher in two school districts and 
served as choir director for more than 30 
years at the United Church in Geneva, 
Pennsylvania. Survivors include a son, a 
daughter, and a granddaughter. 


Robert Mayo, 88, died in Chicago in 
November. He retired from Northwestern 
University in 1978 after teaching English for 
more than 35 years. A writer and editor, Mr. 
Mayo held a master’s degree from the 
University of Chicago and a second master’s 
and a doctorate from Princeton. He earned 
a Bronze Star in France for meritorious ser- 
vice in support of combat operations as a 
cryptographic technician when he served in 
the Army from 1942 to 1946. He leaves his 
wife, Pauline ’42, and a daughter. 


Edward Adams Mosher died at 87. He was 
associated with Marshall Field and Company 
beginning in 1936 and was deeply commit- 
ted to a variety of community activities. Son 
of two Oberlin graduates, brother of Charles 
°28 and Henry ’33 (both deceased), father of 
James ’62, and related to several other 
Oberlinians, he was dedicated to Oberlin. 
He served as class president from 1952-1957 
and was a member of the local gifts commit- 
tee for the development campaign. He 
remarried after the loss of his first wife, 
Janet Johnson 737. In addition to James he is 
survived by a son and a daughter. 


Pauline Wagar Pettinga, 88, died at home 
in January 1998. She studied with Nadia 
Boulanger at LEcole Normal of Paris for a 
year before becoming an instructor in the- 
ory and cello at Meredith College, and 
later joined the faculty at University 

of Illinois in 1939. Mrs. Pettinga was a 
charter member and cellist at the 
Champaign-Urbana Symphony Orchestra 
and performed in string ensembles. Her 
husband Paul ’36 survives her, as do three 
daughters, seven grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Lillian Horton Robinson, longtime 
Chicago resident, died at 87 in Elizabethton, 
Tennessee. Admitted to the American Guild 
of Organists at age 23, she was the youngest 
fellow ever to be so honored. She ministered 
through her music at the rural New York 
State churches where her minister husband 
served. Mrs. Robinson was faculty member 
at Moody Bible Institute of Chicago for 
more than 30 years as organ instructor and 
department chair. She leaves three sons, a 
daughter, and nine grandchildren. 


George Robbins Swany was reported as 
deceased. No further details were available 
at press time. 


Alta Leesberg Walker died in October in 
California. She married a U.S. Army career 
officer in 1935 and volunteered in civic orga- 
nizations located wherever he was stationed. 
She was a senior caseworker and supervisor 
for the Family Service Association, and later, 
executive secretary and district director for the 
Cleveland branch of FSA. In the early ’50s she 
enrolled at the Texas College of Arts and 
Industries, and later taught English in Ankara, 
Turkey. She is survived by her husband, Col. 
(Retired) Leonard Walker. 


1933 katherine Hyde Mott, 87, died 
in November in Knoxville, Tennessee. A 
child of missionaries, she was raised and edu- 
cated in India. While at Oberlin, she met her 
husband, Rev. Royden Mott ’35, and after 
earning a BA degree, studied for a master’s 
degree in history. She taught at Niles College 
before raising her seven children, then 
returned to teach in the Knox County school 
system from 1958 until her retirement in 
1974. Mrs. Mott was an accomplished tennis 
player and excellent swimmer. She was pre- 
ceded in death by her husband in 1979. Her 
seven children survive her, as do 13 grand- 
children, and four great-grandchildren. 


George Schmitkons, 86, died in November 
in Crystal River, Florida, where he had lived 
for 16 years since leaving his home in 
Amherst, Ohio. He was a retired inventor 
and chemist with American Oil Company 
and earned his doctorate at Ohio State. Mr. 
Schmitkons invented the fabric polyester 
and the final filter for unleaded gasoline, and 
holds the U.S. patents for 33 other products. 
After retiring from Amoco, he worked in the 
U.S. Patent Office in Washington, D.C. 
Preceded in death by first and second wives, 
he is survived by a daughter, a stepson, six 
grandchildren and step-grandchildren, and 
his brother David ’42. 


Sarah E. Shroyer Smith, 88, of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, died in November. She 
retired from teaching in community schools 
after 39 years, and continued her volunteer 
work in several community civic groups with 
a special interest in theater for young peo- 
ple. A niece survives her. 


Helen Reynolds Timms, 86, died in August 
at Delray Beach, Florida. She attended Ohio 
University in Athens and received her ele- 
mentary school teaching certificate at Oberlin. 
She was preceded in death by her husband. 
Survivors include two daughters, a son, 12 
grandchildren, and nine great-grandchildren. 
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R., Premru came to Oberlin in 
1988 in the midst of an extraordi- 
narily illustrious career as a 
professional trombonist, teacher, 
and composer. Born in Elmira, New 
York, in 1934, Ray graduated from 
Eastman School of Music in 1956 
and then went on to study composi- 
tion and conducting at the Royal 
College of Music in London for a 
two-year course, which turned into 
30 years after he won the bass trom- 
bone position in the Philharmonia 
Orchestra of London. He also 
played with the London Symphony, 
the Royal Philharmonic, the New 
York Philharmonic, and the 
Cleveland Orchestra, just to name a 
few. While in London he also 
taught at the Guildhall School and 
co-founded the world-famous Philip 
Jones Brass Ensemble. 

The list of conductors he 
worked with reads like a Who's 
Who of the musical world: Claudio 
Abbado, Ernest Ansermet, Vladimir 
Ashkenazy, Sir John Barbirolli, 
Daniel Barenboim, Pierre Boulez, 
Sir Adrian Boult, Benjamin Britten, 
Aaron Copland, Cristoph von 
Dohnanyi, Carlo Maria Giulini, 
Howard Hansen, Otto Klemperer, 
Erich Leinsdorf, James Levine, 
Lorin Maazel, Zubin Mehta, Pierre 
Monteaux, Charles Munch, 
Riccardo Muti, Eugene Ormandy, 
Seiji Ozawa, Andre Previn, Robert 
Shaw, Igor Stravinsky, Leopold 
Stokowski, George Szell, and many others. 

Ray was not only a classical musician but 
was a "mover and shaker" in the world of 
jazz and pop music. He founded the Ray 
Premru big band and performed and record- 
ed with such jazz greats as Oscar Peterson, 
Mel Tormé, Ella Fitzgerald, Frank Sinatra, 
Buddy Rich, Louis Bellson, Tony Bennett, 
Pink Floyd, and the Rolling Stones. He also 
recorded several of the scores to the James 
Bond movies. ‘Io me, perhaps the most 
impressive of all his diverse credentials is 
that he played on the Sgt. Peppers Lonely 
Hearts Club Band album with the Beatles! 


PHOTO COURTESY OF OBERLIN COLLEGE ARCHIVES 


A soft-spoken, gentle man with a 
ready winsome smile, Ray had a strong 
sense of justice, determination, and a natu- 
ral humility. He was quietly noble with a 
gentle, friendly nature and the remnant of a 
charming English accent, which seemed 
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RAYMOND PREMRU 


1934-1998 
Emertitus Professor of Trombone 


stronger when he was talking about 
London. People placed their trust in Ray in 
no small part because he was so steadfast 
about his views—perhaps even a bit tena- 
cious and opinionated—but he held the 
credentials to back up these convictions. 
Ray had a mind for details and was quick to 
offer solutions rather than harp on prob- 
lems. For many of us, he was a role model 
and a confidant. We rejoiced with him 
when he had his compositions performed 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra, the London 
Symphony, the Pittsburgh Symphony, and 
the Cleveland Orchestra and when he won 
the 1997 Cleveland Arts Prize for Music. I 
will miss his stories about the music busi- 
ness, life on the road, and especially his 
comments about conductors! 

Coming to Oberlin was a new begin- 
ning for Ray in many ways. He always 
said that he was a country boy and that 
coming to Oberlin was like coming home. 


Ray was offered a position at 
Eastman but turned it down 
because he liked Oberlin so 
much. He marveled at the fact 
that he could go home for lunch 
and even learn to play tennis, 
both of which were unheard of in 
the hectic life of a full-time 
orchestral musician and jobber in 
London. It was in Oberlin that 
he also met Janet Jacobs, whom 
he subsequently married. He 
adapted well to the role of step- 
dad and nothing gave him more 
pleasure than to teach the trom- 
bone to his stepdaughter Liza. 
His intensity surfaced once at 
one of Liza's soccer games when 
he was thrown off the field for 
arguing with the umpire. 


lnk always talked about cre- 
ating the best trombone school in 
the world here. In the 10 short 
years he was here, he did so. His 
concern was to preserve a tradition 
of trombone playing and teaching 
passed on to him by his teacher 
Emory Remington; a style charac- 
terized by its dark, warm quality 
and homogenous sonority. Not 
only did he become a patient, nur- 
turing, and charismatic teacher, but 
he also took a paternal interest in 
his students. He was a serious 
taskmaster who demanded only the 
best from his students. In the rare 
times that he raised his voice the students 
took note. I remember seeing him several 
times rehearsing his beloved Trombone 
Choir when he looked very tired and was 
bravely fighting his illness. 

Oberlin was lucky to have Ray Premru 
for as long as we did and is diminished now 
that he is gone. He will be remembered with 
fondness and affection. 


MICHAEL ROSEN 3a professor of 
percussion in the Conservatory of Music. This 
Memorial Minute was adopted by a rising vote 
of the General Faculty of Oberlin College on 
February 23, 1999. 
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; 5°] 3 4 Evangeline B. Perkins died in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, in October at age 93. 
She taught private voice and piano lessons 
and served as organist and choir director for 
Congregational churches in New York, 
Massachusetts, Arizona, and ‘Texas, where 
her husband, a minister, was called. A 
daughter survives her. 


1937 Allston B. Hobby died in 
November 1998 from complications follow- 
ing surgery. He was assistant to the vice 
president of manufacturing at American 
Optical Company, and later joined an execu- 
tive training firm serving top management 
of several hundred businesses. In 1958 he 
formed his own management consulting 
firm which he ran for 40 years until his 
death. He was a private pilot and enjoyed 
mountain climbing. He is survived by his 
wife, his son Richard ’67, a daughter, and 
three granchildren. 


1938 Philip 0. Bennett died July 17 
in Montclair, New Jersey. A musician who 
was blind since birth, he was a well-known 
band leader who had memorized more than 
5,000 pieces of music. He played saxophone, 
flute, clarinet, and several other instruments, 
and could sing in five languages. Mr. 
Bennett played for a ball honoring Princess 
Grace of Monaco, as well as for President 
Nixon’s Inaugural Ball. He appeared at 
Carnegie Hall and made innumerable radio 
and TV appearances and several recordings. 
Surviving him are his wife, sister, and several 
nieces and nephews. 


James A. Richards Jr. died at age 82 in July 
from complications of Lou Gehrig’s disease. 
He moved to Oberlin at age 12 when his 
father was called to First Church as minister, 
and later earned his PhD in physics at Duke 
University. He taught physics, math, astron- 
omy, and computer science at Bucknell, 
Olivet, the University of Minnesota, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, and the State 
University at the Philadelphia Community 
College. He coauthored Physics of the Atoms 
and other textbooks which were used world- 
wide for decades. For the last 20 years Mr. 
Richards was deeply involved as a volunteer 
for the Alternatives to Violence Project in 
New York state. 


1940 

Lucy Dyson Cobb died in her sleep last 
August, soon after moving into an assisted 
living facility in Ft. Collins, Colorado. The 
child of missionary parents, she grew up in 
China and took the trans-Siberian railway, 
crossing Europe and the Atlantic, to enter 
Oberlin as a sophomore in 1937. She earned 
a master’s degree in social studies from ; 
Western Reserve University, then worked for 
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GEORGE SIMPSON 


1904-1998 
Emertitus Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 


| Dee around this 
familiar room, where 
George Simpson taught 
many of his classes, I find 
it difficult to note that 
probably no more than 30 
or 40 percent of those 
present served on the fac- 
ulty with him. Perhaps 
another 20 percent 
became acquainted with 
him after he retired in 
1971, since he continued 
to live in Oberlin for 16 
or 18 years before moving 
to Columbus. 

A native of Iowa, edu- 
cated at Coe College, the 
University of Missouri, 
and the University of 
Pennsylvania, he came to Oberlin having 
already established himself as a highly 
talented teacher, scholar, and departmen- 
tal administrator at Temple University 
and Penn State University. These talents 
he brought to Oberlin in 1947; and here 
they flowered. 
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li 1. blended his sociological and 
anthropological training into a series of 
vital courses, where demanding standards 
were mixed with warmth and friendship, 
tough-mindedness with tenderness. ‘Two 
of our finest students have recently writ- 
ten me to express their deep appreciation 
for his teaching and for his friendship. 
Johnnetta Betsch Cole sent a poem that 
she admired to help her say thanks for 
"the magnificent legacy he leaves us." 
Another student who has had a brilliant 
career remembers him as a "wise and kind 
counselor." This student and his fiancéé 
were taking George's Marriage and 
Family course, one aspect of which was a 
kind of test to see who should marry 
whom. They got about the lowest score in 
the class of 100. "George was a rock— 
kind, thoughtful, helpful, and always there 
when we needed to talk with someone (as 
a way, of course, for us to talk to each 
other about it)." The marriage, let me 
add, was a huge success. 


Virtually every time 
this faculty had a chance 
to elect George to a com- 
mittee they did so, ina 
continuing demonstration 
of their (our) confidence 
in his good judgment. For 
22 of his 24 years on the 
faculty he served as head 
of the Department of 
Sociology and 
Anthropology. With 
humor and diligence he 
kept it on an even keel 
even as it moved full 
steam ahead. 

On this mini-universi- 
ty faculty George 
Simpson was a model of 
scholarship in his dozen 
books and dozens of articles. His major 
interests were in religion, racial and cul- 
tural minorities, cultural sociology, and 
collective behavior. These are all repre- 
sented in his research, often blending 
anthropological and sociological perspec- 
tives. His multicultural interests carried 
him to Trinidad, Haiti, Jamaica, and 
Nigeria. Their religious movements were 
a major focus, but he also came back 
with photographs—often of professional 
quality—and information on musical cul- 
tures, often recorded. His studies of 
religion were brought together in his 
excellent Black Religions in the New 
World, 1978. 


Gree: Simpson received numer- 
ous honors and awards for his work. 
Among these are the Wellcome Medal 
for Anthropological Research, the 
Anisfield-Wolf Award in Race Relations 
(with an Oberlin colleague), and hon- 
orary degrees from Coe College and 
Oberlin College, all well deserved for 
this great and good man. 


J. MILTON YINGER ss emeritus 
professor of sociology and anthropology. This 
Memorial Minute was adopted by a rising 
vote of the General Faculty of Oberlin College 
on February 23, 1999. 
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the Red Cross when she met and married her 
husband. His career in the Foreign Service 
took her and their four children to Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Paraguay, Germany, Venezuela, 
Washington, D.C., Germany, and The Hague 
over a span of 30 years. The couple retired to 
northern Virginia in 1976 and continued 
their international travels and their commit- 
ment to church and community work. Mrs. 
Cobb leaves two daughters, Diane Cobb ’78 
and Peggy Dyson-Cobb ’72, two sons, three 
granddaughters, and a brother. 


Mary Jane Edgar, 80, died in August at 
Kendal at Longwood, Kennett Square, 
Pennsylvania. She was a homemaker and 
worked for Dupont before her marriage. She 
left a son, a daughter, and two grandchildren. 


194-1 Louis Hans Huber, 83, died 
last July in Sarasota, where he lived for ten 
years since moving from Montclair, New 
Jersey, and becoming active in the outreach 
program of the Sarasota Music Archive. Mr. 
Huber was a professor of music at Shorter 
College, San Francisco State College, and 
Kean College after earning a doctorate at 
Columbia University. He also studied at the 
New England Conservatory in violin and 
piano. His wife of 48 years, a niece, and two 
nephews survive him. 


T. Sterling Martin, of El Paso, ‘Texas, a doctor 
of internal medicine for 40 years, died 
November 7. He was the brother of Ed Martin 
°39 and Mary Martin Stern ’46, and brother-in- 
law of Emma-Rose Hubbard Martin ’41. Born 
in India to American Board missionaries, he 
attended the Kodaokonal School in India until 
he was 15, when he went to Deerfield 
Academy. After graduating from Oberlin, he 
earned a MS and MD at Northwestern 
University followed by a number of years in the 
USS. Army, resigning in 1955 with the rank of 
major to enter private practice. He won a repu- 
tation in E] Paso as an outstanding 
diagnostician and internist and was chief of 
medical services at several local hospitals. 
Survivors include his wife, two daughters and a 
son, three grandchildren, and a sister. 


Elizabeth Barton Strait was a private teacher 
of voice in Vermont before marrying Luren 
John Strait ’46 following his graduation from 
the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology. 
Mrs. Straight assisted her husband in his vari- 
ous parishes as they raised two sons and a 
daughter. Her husband preceded her in death 
more than two years ago. Mrs. Strait, who had 
been living in Michigan, died in May 1998. 


1942 Jacob H. Martin, 80, a lawyer 
who served with the Chicago Crime 
Commission and Cook County Zoning 
Board of Appeals, died in November in 
Glenville, Illinois. A graduate of the Harvard 
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School of Law, he specialized in municipal 
and corporate law for the last 14 years and 
served as chair and CEO of Standard Car 
Truck Co. until a year before his death. 
Surviving are his wife of 53 years, two sons, 
two daughters, and three grandchildren. 


Perry Young, Jr., an aviator whose career 
spanned more than 50 years, served as the 
first African-American pilot for a commer- 
cial airliner in the United States. He died 
November 8 in Middletown, New York, at 
age 79. During World War II, as one of the 
first black flight instructors in the U.S. 
Army Air Corps. Mr. Young taught more 
than 150 black pilots, many of whom 
became part of the highly decorated 
Tuskeegee Airmen. In 1956, he was hired by 
American Airlines during an aggressive cam- 
paign to break the color barrier in the 
commercial airline business. Within months 
he rose to captain and flew with the compa- 
ny for 23 years until its bankruptcy in 1979. 
Born in Oberlin, he began flying lessons 
while attending courses at the college. 
Besides his wife, he is survived by a son, 

a daughter, and three grandchildren. 


1943 Eleanor McCleary Howard 
died in July while on a trip through western 
Canada. She was a secretary for the Haigis 
Transportation Co., a Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, business owned by her hus- 
band, Robert Howard ’41, who died in 
1990. She held a number of leadership 
positions on the boards of the community’s 
nonprofit organizations. Survivors include 
two sons; a daughter, Cynthia ’73; six 
grandchildren; and two sisters, including 
Mabel McCleary Kane ’38. 


Thomas Herman Hudnell, 78, of Oberlin, 
died in December. He was a staff sergeant in 
the U.S. Army, serving in the Rhineland and 
Normandy. He received the Good Conduct 
Medal, American Theater Service Medal, 
EAME Theater Service Medal with four 
Bronze Stars, and the Victory Medal. He 
worked for the U.S. Postal Service in 
Cleveland and New York City, retiring in 
1982 as an administrative assistant in the 
Department of Social Services in New York. 
Survivors include a sister, two daughters, and 
a grandson. 


i 944 Jean Eleanor Vrooman 
Dahnke died at home in Boulder, Colorado, 
of pancreatic cancer in July. She married 
Harold L. Dahnke ’43 in 1944, and endured 
an anxious wait while he was a prisoner of 
war in Europe. In the 1960s, following the 
birth of their four daughters, her determina- 
tion saw her through an extended illness and 
surgeries. In 1966 she earned an MA and 
teaching certification at Michigan State 
University and subsequently taught high 


school English. The family moved to 
Boulder in 1975 and Mrs. Dahnke began 
working as a potter. In 1993 the couple was 
severely injured by a driver while they were 
walking in Tucson, Arizona. Mrs. Dahnke 
learned to walk again, and overcame her 
near-fatal injuries before succumbing to can- 
cer. She is survived by her husband, Harold, 
four daughters, three grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Tucker Smith died in New York 
City in September of cancer. She earned a 
master’s degree in 1947 at the Yale School of 
Nursing and is survived by Donald Smith 
’44, her husband of 55 years; a daughter; and 
two grandchildren. 


Virginia Brooks Worcester of Willoughby, 
Ohio, died in September. She is survived by 
her husband. Further details were not avail- 
able at press time. 


1945 «. Gregory Kryza died in 
Arlington, Virginia in November. He spent 
two years at Oberlin as part of the Navy V- 
12 program, going on to graduate from the 
University of West Virginia. He was a career 
Foreign Service officer and served as ambas- 
sador to Mauritania under President Jimmy 
Carter. Mr. Kryza is survived by a son. 


Cordelia Baldwin Sarason died in April in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. Further details 


were not available at press time. 


1948 Jens Viggo Hansen died in 
November in Denver at age 78. He served 
as first lieutenant in the Army during World 
War I, later earning a PhD in English at 
the University of Colorado. He taught at 
Western Washington University at 
Bellingham, the University of Colorado at 
Denver, and at Colorado School of Mines in 
Golden. Mr. Hansen is survived by two sons 
and two sisters. 


Robert Wiltsie, 74, of North Ridgeville, 
Ohio, died in January after a long illness. He 
earned a medical degree at the former 
Western Reserve University in Cleveland 
and practiced pediatric medicine in 
Youngstown until 1966 when he began his 
career in medical administration. He subse- 
quently served as director of professional 
development affairs at Lutheran Medical 
Center in Cleveland in 1986, and, in 1991, 
came out of retirement to act as medical 
director at the EMH Regional Medical 
Center in Elyria, Ohio. He was a member of 
many medical societies, and enjoyed golf and 
fishing. He is survived by his wife, a son, 
two daughters, and nine grandchildren. 


1949 Floyd Charles Bryan, a minis- 


ter who practiced in several churches 
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throughout the midwest, died in Agawam, 
Massachusetts, December 17, 1997. He is 
survived by his wife. 


Janice Forney Cleveland died in her 
Boulder home in October at age 71. She 
was a homemaker active in volunteer and 
church activities, serving in the Boulder 
County District Attorney’s Consumer 
Affairs Department and on the board of 
the Mary Sandoe House. She leaves her 
husband, a daughter, two grandchildren, a 
brother, and a sister. 


E 9 5 é Myron Aaronson died of can- 
cer in Bradenton, Florida, in May 1998. As 
a high school student, he studied piano at 
Juilliard School of Music, and, after 
Oberlin, earned a master’s degree in music 
at Ohio University. He played in the U.S. 
Army band while in military service, taught 
music for 31 years in Ohio and Michigan, 
and was an adjunct professor of piano at 
the University of Michigan-Flint. A profes- 
sional jazz musician, he was active in the 
Sarasota Jazz Club where he taught very 
young children to play a variety of instru- 
ments he helped to accumulate for their 
use. Survivors include his wife, two sons, a 
daughter, two stepdaughters, eight grand- 
children, and a sister. 


Lucy Chapin Hooper died in September 
of injuries suffered in an automobile acci- 
dent in Poughkeepsie, New York, at age 
76. Survivors include two sons and two 


grandchildren. 


Sylvan Tom Joseph died of cardiac arrest in 
October. After earning a master’s degree in 
architecture at Columbia, he worked in pri- 
vate practice in New York City and White 
Plains from 1969 until his death. He was an 
avid photographer whose works were fre- 
quently displayed in galleries in the 
Berkshires in Massachusetts. 


1952 Gerald Bidlack, 68, died of 
leukemia in January in Morgantown, West 
Virginia. He earned a master’s degree in 
education at Pennsylvania State University 
and served in the Army during the 1950s. 
Working for the USIA, he was posted in 
Haiti, and later became a technical and sci- 
ence editor at the CIA. He earned a 
doctorate in education administration at 
American University and taught English at 
the Field School in Washington, D.C. His 
marriage to Juliette Starr Cooper ’52 ended 
in divorce. Survivors include his second 
wife, two sons, two stepdaughters, and 
eight grandchildren. 


Judith Richardson died in August 1998 at 
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67. A marriage and family therapist, she 
practiced with her husband in Pinellas 
County, Florida, for many years. After 
graduating from Oberlin she traveled in 
Scandinavia and Europe before earning a 
master’s degree in social work at Florida 
State University and a doctorate from the 
Institute for Advanced Study of Human 
Sexuality in San Francisco. Survivors 
include her husband, a son, three daugh- 
ters, 11 grandchildren, and four 
great-grandchildren. 


i 9 5 3 Carlton Bruce Hensley, 67, 
died at home in Pound Ridge, New York, in 
October. He earned a master’s degree in 
industrial administration at Carnegie Mellon 
University and was part of the U.S. Army’s 
rocket development program during the 
Korean War. Later, he worked for IBM, 
retiring after 28 years and serving as a con- 
sultant for the next ten years. He is survived 
by his wife, a daughter, and a granddaughter. 


Anna L. Ellington Marsh died in 
Minnesota in November of multiple sclero- 
sis while on leave from the Hennepin 
County and Veterans hospitals. She ranked 
first in her class at Meharry Medical 
College, earning several scholarships and 
awards while there. From 1961-1965 she 
received a fellowship at the National 
Institute of Health as a special trainee in 
cerebral vascular disorders, was certified by 
the American Board of Electroencephalogy 
in 1968, and was licensed to practice 
medicine and surgery that same year. She 
completed her residency in neurology at the 
University of Minnesota Hospital and was a 
professor in the department of neurology for 
several years until her illness forced an 
indefinite leave of absence in 1975. She 
leaves a husband, a son, and a grandson. 


Junia Bratter Rapoza, 66, an artist and 
photographer, died in April 1998 in 
Evanston, Illinois, of complications from 
heart surgery. She married fellow 
Oberlinian, Norbert Rapoza ’52, and put the 
wedding gift of a camera to good use 
throughout her life, photographing in the 
States and abroad—especially Venice. 
Several exhibitions of her photographs have 
appeared in art galleries and libraries. She 
leaves her husband, a daughter, a son, and a 
granddaughter. 


f 9 5 4 David Chapin Kinsey, 67, a 
professor at the University of Massachusetts, 
died in October at his Amherst home. He 
held a master’s degree from Yale, a doctorate 
from Harvard, and was professor of interna- 
tional education at the School of Education 
at the University of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Kinsey took a year’s leave from studies at 
Oberlin to join American Friends 


Committee workshops in Switzerland, 
France, and Algeria, and later worked with 
the ADCS in conflict resolution, especially 
between Palestine and Israel. For several 
years he served as consultant to the Ford 
Foundation on educational issues in Beirut, 
Lebanon. An avid gardener, his garden was 
featured on statewide tours. Mr. Kinsey 
leaves his wife, five children including 
Andrew ’88, two granddaughters, and his 
sister, Dea Jean Andrews ’61. 


1955 katherine Seymour Tharp 
Chapman died in in Bath, Ohio, in 
November after a battle with breast cancer. 
She worked as a social worker for two years, 
then married James Chapman ’57, following 
him into the U.S. Air Force where he served 
as chaplain for 23 years. He later became 
senior minister of the Bath United Church of 
Christ. Surviving are her husband, their six 
children, and ten grandchildren. 


Robert Judd, age 65, died in October in 
Brisbane, Australia, where he had lived with 
his family since being transferred by Arthur 
Anderson in 1963. Mr. Judd earned an MBA 
at Cornell in 1957 and began an accounting 
career. His first marriage to Arleen Elizabeth 
Bardsley ’54 ended in divorce. His second 
wife of 35 years and two sons survive him. 


James Tenney, director of a North Carolina 
county health center, died in September at 
age 64 after a four-year battle with cancer. 
He had launched the center’s primary care 
clinic for the indigent and was working to 
establish a school-based health clinic at the 
local high school in Asheville. He earned his 
MD at Hahnemann Medical College and 
MPH and PhD degrees at Johns Hopkins 
University School of Hygiene and Public 
Health. He taught as a clinical associate pro- 
fessor at the School of Public Health, 
University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, and was a public health professor there 
before becoming the director of the 
Buncombe County Health Department. He 
is survived by his wife, Shirley Hoiland 
Tenney ’55; four daughters, including 
Martha ’83; a son; and two grandchildren. 


1936 Giulio Judd Fermi died in 
England in May 1997. He earned a master’s 
degree at Princeton and a doctorate at the 
University of California at Berkeley. He and 
his family emigrated to Cambridge in 1971 
when Mr. Fermi joined the Medical 
Research Council Laboratory for Molecular 
Biology, where he studied various forms of 
hemoglobin. He is survived by his wife, a 
son, and a daughter. 


1957 kric Gluckman, longtime resi- 
dent of Scarsdale, New York, died at age 63. 
Early in his career he worked for Golden 
Books and ‘Time-Life, serving as art director 
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for the acclaimed Nature, Science, and 
Library series, and also as art director of 
Innovation magazine. Mr. Gluckman ran his 
own graphic design firm in New York and 
Scarsdale, and was awarded four gold medals 
by the Art Directors Guild. He met his wife- 
to-be at a high school reunion and married 
her in 1982. She survives him, as do their 
two sons and two stepdaughters. 


4 9 5 > Thomas Sullivan of West 
Hartford, Connecticut, died in an automo- 
bile accident last summer. He was an 
English instructor at the Har-Bur Middle 
School in Burlington, Connecticut. No fur- 
ther details were available at press time. 


1965 Ciifford Lowe, a musical con- 
ductor, pianist, singer, and composer from 
Bronx, New York, was reported to have died 
in January. No further details were available 
at press time. 


The death of Barbara Sheldon Merrill last 
summer was reported recently. No further 
details were available at press time. 


1968 pduvid Lewis Crosby died of a 
heart attack July 19, 1998, at age 51. A con- 
ductor, musician, and prolific composer, he 
died just a few hours before he was to con- 
duct the Wisconsin Chamber Orchestra in 
Madison’s last Concert on the Square for the 
season. He was music director of the concert 
series which he had established in 1984. He 
had trained initially as a choirboy at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York 
City, and, after studying the organ at Oberlin, 
he went on to study conducting under Otto 
Werner Mueller, conductor at the Juilliard 
School and the Curtis Institute. He assumed 
the reins of the Madison (Wisc.) Summer 
Symphony, rechristening it later as the 
Wisconsin Chamber Orchestra. He was com- 
poser, arranger, and producer for the Earplay 
Drama Project centered on the Madison 
radio station; toured Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, and France as director of the 
Madison Festival Choir; and was musical 
director of the Wisconsin Mime Theater. He 
is survived by his wife and two brothers. 


1979 Marcy Lee Olmsted died in 
Cranston, Rhode Island, in October of 
breast cancer. A doctor who fought for better 
treatment and diagnosis for women with the 
disease, she spent the seven years following 
her original diagnosis writing and speaking 
out for more dignified, compassionate care 
for patients. Mrs. Olmsted held a master’s 
degree in public health from Boston 
University and an MD from the University of 
Massachusetts Medical School. She completed 
a residency at Brown University, where she 
later served as clinical assistant professor of 
family medicine, followed by several years as 
a family physician in Pawtuckett. She is sur- 
vived by her husband and a daughter. 
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1989 Timothy Rowland Weeks, 31, 
died in Tokyo last August of complications 
from heart-valve replacement surgery. He was 
teaching English and international studies at a 
high school in Tsukuba, Japan, for the last 
three years, the only foreigner to achieve the 
status of teacher in his prefecture. He first 
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visited Japan in 1984 during a high-school 
student exchange program and later majored 
in East Asian studies at Oberlin. He is sur- 
vived by his Japanese wife and two sons, his 
mother, father, stepfather Ralph Neibart 43, 
brother, and grandparents. 


SERVICE 


1909-1999 
U.S. Foreign Service Officer 


Le Depression was in full force when 
John Service reluctantly began his career 
in the Foreign Service. There were no 
jobs available in his field of art history, yet 
he wanted to be employed before asking 
classmate Caroline Shultz ’31 for her 
hand in marriage. An assignment to 
China awaited him. 

Mr. Service had been born and raised 
in China as the son of YMCA missionar- 
ies. He had hoped to work in the States, 
but his native country was the only place 
open to him, especially as he was fluent in 
the language. He made the best of it. 
Clarence Gauss, U.S. Ambassador to 
China, later recalled Mr. Service as the 
most outstanding younger officer who 
had ever reported to him. 

Mr. Service was assigned to the U.S. 
Army under General Joseph Stillwell dur- 
ing World War II, who sent him on a 
1944 mission to assess the revolutionary 
movement of Mao ‘Tse-Tung. Mr. 
Service’s reports expressed the view that 
the Communists would defeat the govern- 
ment of Chiang Kai-Shek, and that the 
U.S. should face that reality. 

Based on his observations, Mr. 
Service was sent by General Stillwell to 
Washington, D.C., to make the case for 
improved U.S. relations with the 
Communists. Back in the States, Mr. 
Service gave an interview to the maga- 
zine Amerasia, in which he provided the 
editor with several background docu- 
ments. The FBI promptly arrested him 
for conspiracy to violate the Espionage 
Act, and although freed by a grand jury 
without charge, the stage was set for his 
being snared by Senator Joe McCarthy 
based on his wartime dispatches and the 
Amerasia case. McCarthy triumphed, 
and Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
discharged him in December 1951. 


Stamped as a traitor, Mr. Service’s job 
possibilities were limited; he worked for a 
steam-valve company while his case for 
redress slowly made its way to the 
Supreme Court. The justices determined 
that the State Department had to rein- 
state Mr. Service immediately with back 
pay. The department relented, but he was 
kept in trivial jobs by his superiors. 


| ee with his assignments, Mr. 
Service quit government service and 
moved with his wife to California, where 
in 1964 he earned an MA in political sci- 
ence at the University of California. 
Eventually, he felt ready to reconnect 
with China and was very pleased with the 
university’s offer to join its Center for 
Chinese Studies. He served there until his 
retirement in 1982. 

Mr. Service visited China shortly 
before President Richard Nixon’s trip and 
chatted for three hours in a private meet- 
ing with Chou En'Lai. Henry Kissinger 
later met privately with Mr. Service in 
Beijing before his own meeting with Chou. 

In 1994 John Service received the 
Foreign Service Cup, an award presented 
to retired officers, amidst an audience of 
750 peers who continually interrupted his 
acceptance speech with ovations. ‘This 
man who stumbled into a career to sup- 
port his bride had personally touched 
upon a mammoth revolution of the 
world's most populous country. 

Mr. Service died of heart disease at 
age 89 in Oakland, California, February 3, 
1999. His wife, Caroline Service °31, died 
in 1997. Among the survivors are their 
three children, including Virginia 
McCormick ’57 and Robert ’58; seven 
grandchildren, including John McCor- 
mick ’91; and two great-grandchildren, 


RALLAIDV 


WORLDWIDE 
source for OC clothing, 
souvenirs, books & CDs 


FROM LEFT 

Our popular OBERLIN arch design shirt—comes in navy, burgundy, or forest green 
with white lettering, or ash grey with navy lettering 

100% cotton t-shirt, S-XL $12.95, XXL $14.95 

80% cotton/20% polyester sweatshirt (pictured), S-XL $24.95, XXL $28.95 


Conservatory of Music shirt from Aplz. Black only with musical instruments 
and lettering in red, gold, and white 

100% cotton t-shirt (pictured), M-XL $15.95, XXL $17.95 

90% cotton/50% polyester sweatshirt, M-XL $30.95, XXL $33.95 


OBERLIN shirt in school colors—a perennial Co-op favorite 
100% cotton T-shirt, S-XL $16.95 
90% cotton/50% polyester sweatshirt (pictured), S-XL$29.95 


CO-OP BOOKSTORE @ 


HTTP://USERS.AOL.COM/COOPBKS/COOP.HTML 
37 West College Street ¢ Oberlin, OH 44074 


phone: (800) 860-3741 ¢ fax: (440) 775-0063 ¢ e-mail: coopbks@aol.com 


MUGS (FROM LEFT) 


Double size latte cup 
in white with gold lettering. $6.95 


Tuxedo mug with contrasting interior. 
White w/ black or blue, 

black/white, or blue/white. College seal in 
gold. $6.95 


All-Over mug covered with OBERLIN 
in various typefaces. Comes in black, 
maroon, navy, or green. $3.95 


Collegiate beer mug, white with Oberlin 
seal and lettering in gold. $14.95 


Oberlin alumni mug from Spirit. Comes 
in maroon, black, or navy. $4.95 


NEW FACULTY BOOKS (ie 
Seasoning: A Poet’s Year with Seasonal Recipes Seon ing 
by David Young (cloth) $30.00 


Rahel Levin Varnhagen: The Life and Work of a 
German Jewish Intellectual 


by Heidi Thomann Tewarson (paper) $20.00 


Dispersing the Ghetto: The Relocation of 
Jewish Immigrants Across America 
by Jack Glazier (cloth) $39.95 


PHOTOS BY COLUMBUS DUNN 1997 


Browse our website for these 

and other great Oberlin College 
products, as well as a full selection 
of books and CDs by Oberlin faculty 
and alumni. 


Order by e-mail or mail, or phone 
us at (800) 860-3741. 

Free gift wrapping available. 

Free shipping on orders over $100 
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The Relocation of 
Jewish Immigrants 
AGrOSS America 


One Bald: Thing 


SUFFERING For Our ART 


wn. 
and I can’t remember the last me I was up before da 


t’s cold, it’s dark, 2 


My friend and I sit clutching our coffee mugs—the only source of heat on this F ebruary morning 


Sleepers are all around us, huddled in their bags in the courtyard 


behind the Allen Memorial Art Museum. ‘Two people have set up tents 
We stepped over a few others who opted for the warmth of the indoor 
hallways of the art building. I blow the steam off my coffee and look over 
my mug at my friend. We are miserable, yet, a little cold weather seemsa : 
small price to pay for the opportunity to leave this place with a Renoir Mee ee 
under our arms or a Picasso tucked carefully in a backpack. el | 
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As the sun comes up, the sleepers shudder awake and there is a great 
rustling of Gortex as sleeping bags are stuffed. One newly emerged 
slightly haggard-looking student rushes to the list to check on his num- 
ber. The earlier you get here, the better chance you have of getting “the 
one.” People leave and return with coffee fresh-brewed at the gas station 


across the street. Roll is called. We stand in line feeling our fingers and toes go 
numb as we wait for the museum doors to open and allow the first group to choose their master- 


pieces. At 9 a.m. we hear a loud pop as someone opens a bottle of cheap champagne left over 
from New Year's Eve and passes it down the line. Some of us have been here all night, and now 
it’s time for something stronger than coffee. 


There is a burst of excitement from those of us still in line each time someone comes out of 
the museum doors. Mike a prize fighter holding his trophy, one exclaims, “I got the Mir6!” “I got 
the Renoir and the Dali,” says another. Each is met with oohs and aahs of admiration and sighs 
of disappointment. But whatever we go home with, we will be happy, for the ritual of the Art 
Rental is part of the reason we’re here. To know that we are all in this together. That we are 

cold. And tired. And this is as close as some of us will ever get to suffering for our art. 


— Karty MAyeER "99 


